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This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 






































The Pennsylvania Annual 


HERE are peaks of achievement in the current Penn- 
sylvania Academy Annual, but for some reason the valleys 
of mediocrity seem wider than a year ago. It may be that 
such an important cross-section as this venerable exhibition 
dramatizes through its very importance the most serious 
problem still confronting the American artist—his inability 
‘to integrate man into his environment, and at the same time 
conquer subject matter without surrendering to a merely 
literary idiom. Discouraging in Philadelphia is the fact that 
so many technically well painted pictures show man as a 
self-conscious gnat in the landscape. It almost makes you 
long for a good old honest Currier & Ives. 

| Sidetracking for the moment the more pleasant chore of 
listing the show’s assets, something may be gained by hazard- 
| ing a few guesses why this year’s annual doesn’t quite come 
off. For one thing, the show is too replete with bad genre, 
illustrative of either unassimilated aesthetics or a paucity of 
_ imagination. Then there are frequent depressive “human doc- 
_ uments” done in the best manner of the “dripping cheese” 
' school of pigment. Look at the exhibits of Philip Evergood, 
~ Mitchell Siporin, Jack Levine and Karl Fortess, though I do 
not want to hold these four up as deadly examples. They 

have plenty of company. 

Another deterrent are the numerous accepted leaders—such 
artists as Franklin Watkins, Raphael Soyer, Edward Hopper, 
Thomas Benton and Yasuo Kuniyoshi—who are content to 
be represented by “seconds.” Still another debit factor, and 

' again no fault of the exhibition management, is the realiza- 
| tion that American artists, who not so long ago sought in- 
| spiration in the school of Paris, now watch each other with 
hawk eyes. George Schrieber, for example, obviously ad- 
mires William Gropper. But, once more, he does not stand 
alone. 

Regarding the prizes, I feel that Max Weber, winner of 
the coveted Temple Medal, was honored for his career rather 
than this particular Picassoesque exhibit, long familiar. The 
Watkins winner is obviously a minor, unfinished, awkward 
attempt by this usually fine artist. Considering the compro- 
mises that juries make, there can be little quarrel with the 
other winners. But in the sculpture section I would have 
voted some kind of honor to Ramon Bermudez’s Seated 
Figure. Among the newcomers, look over carefully Dean 
Stambaugh’s sincere, well-realized Mid-Summer Landscape. 

Turning to the “peak” exhibits, my nominations are: 
Yellow Pool by Doris Rosenthal, Odalisque by Gladys Rock- 
_ more Davis, High School Girl by Jerry Farnsworth, Bather 
by Harry Rosin, Knockdown by Mahonri Young, On the 
_ Campus by Lamar Dodd, Wisconsin Landscape by John 
Steuart Curry, Wild Flowers by Charles Cagle, Blackhawk 
Street by Aaron Bohrod, Trees in the Pasture by Sidney 
| Laufman, The Gossips by Hobson Pittman, Anna Kaye Re- 
| hearsing by Paul Sample, Still Life by George Grosz, Cele- 
| bration by Fletcher Martin, Fruit on Black Table by Henry 
| Lee McFee, Figure and Flowers by Bernard Lamotte, Girl 
~ in Blue Blouse by Henry Varnum Poor, End of John Brown 
_ by Ervin Nussbaum, The Children by Myer Abel, Nebraska 
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Haying by Ogden Pleissner, Bouquets by Esther Williams, 
Sully’s Mill by Charles Rosen, and Employment Seekers by 
Abraham Harriton. 
These exhibits, together with many other excellent ex- 
amples, lift the level of the exhibition to a higher plane than 
that of many annuals this size. It’s only that our hopes were 
higher. Remember, this was supposed to be America’s year. 


“Life” Goes to Washington 
Cee its intelligent policy of bringing living Amer- 
ican art-to the-general-publie, Life Magazine reproduces 
in full color in its Jan. 27 issue ten of the 1,125 murals com- 
missioned by the United States Government through the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts. This one gesture on the part of Life will 
probably do more than all the formal art writing to bring 
home to the public the magnificent job Edward Bruce’s de- 
partment has been doing since 1934 to widen the borders of 
art appreciation in America. And it is at the people who 
do not frequent art galleries, just plain Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica, that the work of the Section is aimed. Also, the Life 
spread may awaken the average layman to the tragedy that 
would ensue if, in the confusing excitement of defense prep- 

aration, the program of the Section were curtailed. 

After all, the cost of the entire Section is less than a drop 
in the proverbial bucket when thought of in connection with 
the 17-billion-dollar federal budget. Less than half an atomic 
fraction of a drop. And, this should be kept in mind: long 
after the most modern and powerful of our $75,000,000 bat- 
tleships has been ruled obsolete, many of these murals will 
continue to multiply in value the initial cost of their crea- 
tion—$20 per square foot, or an average cost of $1,300. 

“Prepare for war in time of peace,” is an old mountain 
saying, which very sensibly could be rearranged to read, 
“Prepare for peace in time of war.” 

As a precautionary measure, it might be wise for art lovers 
to write their senators and congressmen expressing their 
appreciation of what the Section of Fine Arts has meant to 
art in America (I have just written mine). For many of us 
bread is not quite enough. 


Fleas Love Young Dogs 


r MAY be a sign of the times—money is looser—that the 

number and shrewdness of the fly-by-night racketeers who 
prey on the art world are multiplying at an amazing rate. 
I know this from the letters and phone calls that have come 
to me as a result of an editorial in the last issue addressed 
“To Whom It May Concern.” The scope and number of 
these confidence schemes surprised me, and I have watched 
the workings of many—books, publications, exhibitions, gal- 
leries, forums and “relief” societies, all built on the premise 
that the artist is a sucker because he works for a living. 

Any day now it wouldn’t surprise me to see appear an 
American puff-sheet, fashioned from the mold of the old 
Paris La Revue Moderne, which I once had the pleasant 
privilege of exposing. You want publicity? These gentlemen 
will get it for you in wholesale doses—that is, if you pay the 
tariff and don’t mind the fact that only your friends and Aunt 
Nelly see your laurels. 

My grandmother, who had the gift of saying much in few 
words, used to advise me as a boy: “Sonny, in this world 
fleas love a young dog.” Years later a well polished sales- 
man asked me to put a picture of my late father in some sort 
of biographical encyclopaedia or who’s who; for this honor 
I would only have to pay the “mechanical costs” of “the beau- 
tiful, hand-etched” halftone, namely $125. Halftones that 
size and quality in the Dicest, I knew, averaged only $8.26. 

Grandma was right. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Foaming at the Mouth 

Sir: I am in full agreement with your 
correspondent, Ann Otter, when she fa- 
vors more “artists slightly foaming at the 
mouth.” Sanity in art is the wet blanket 
that is smothering American art explora- 
tion and creativeness. The American art- 
ist on the whole is a self-conscious, re- 
stricted soul and paints for his bank-ac- 
count, his neighbor’s OK, is a slave to his 
dealer and worships and is built up by the 
great American god: Publicity. All our 
boasted freedom of expression, inventive- 
ness, pep and zip seem to peter out in 
our artists. We are mostly copycats and 
gutless imitators. And we are sane, how 
utterly, fearfully and hopelessly sane! Pi- 
casso, Matisse, Derain, Braque, Dufy— 
what names have we here in America to 
balance these? All of them, thank God, 
were and still are “slightly foaming at 
the mouth.” 

Here at the Research Studio we are 
constantly on the lookout for artists who 
are slightly foaming at the mouth. If 
there is anything at all approaching Anne 
Otter’s proposed society for the preven- 
tion of sanity in art, we are it. 

—ANDRE SMITH, Research Studio, 
Maitland, Fla. 


Spencerian Memories 


Sir: I enjoy THe Dicest especially for 
its good writing—no better English is be- 
ing printed—and also for its clear think- 
ing. The white swirls on the new cover 
suggest to us oldsters the “Spencerian” 
era and suggest circling and twiddling 
with pen or brush and doing nothing— 
as against the (solidity of good art and 
your written word. 

—Dr. FrEeD BrusH, Susquehanna, Pa. 


No Longer Dissents 


Str: Since receiving your Jan. 15th is- 
sue and noting the happy change of color 
(from what someone has called “gold 
ochre” to a lovely silver green), I am 
right up in the front rank to tell you 
that it is fifty per cent better now. I 
found the pea-soup color very trying in- 
deed. Now I cease to dissent. 

—HELEN REED WHITNEY, Moylan, Pa. 


A New Dissenter 


Sir: I am sorry, but I cannot agree 
with the 90 per cent of your readers on 
the new cover. I think that the beautiful 
El Greco is lost on this bilious green 
background. Whatever the color is, it has 
no character. Of course, all of us who 
read THE Dicest for years will continue 
to subscribe regardless of the cover. Your 
new type is excellent, but the cover will 
not entice new subscribers. 

—BELLE HarvEY WENSLEY, New York City. 


[Ed.: Color is one of the most personal 
things in the world, and in consideration 
of this fact we plan to alternate a series 
of four colors in the hope that all will 
be satisfied some of the time—and none 
irritated all the time.] 


Not Enough Space 

Sir: In the Jan. 15 issue, “Art in the 
Home,” with reference to the change of 
attitude of interior decorators in provid- 
ing space for works of art in homes, is 
very important. It has long been a con- 
viction with me why more paintings were 
not purchased—not enough wall space. 
May I express my admiration for the new 
cover you have chosen for the DIGEST. 

—JOSEPHINE HAaNcockK LoGANn, Chicago. 
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Followers Without Leaders Dominate Pennsylvania Academy Annual 


THE STATE of the nation’s current art 
production is graphically revealed this 
month in Philadelphia, where the 136th 
edition of the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
famous annual exhibition of oil paint- 
ing and sculpture is on view. Indicative 
of that state is the fact that this year’s 
show in the venerable, ivy-clad series, 
has left clear-headed local critic, Doro- 
thy Grafly, “in a peculiarly unsettled 
frame of mind.” 

“It seems a show of followers rather 
than leaders; of types rather than in- 
dividuals,” she wrote in the Philadel- 
phia Record. 

The prize awards reflect the cross- 
section character of the exhibition. The 
Temple Medal, commonly regarded as 
the top award, went to the Cézannes- 
que Reading, by the veteran modernist, 
Max Weber, who, in proportion to his 
fame, has taken few prizes. In sculp- 
ture the only award, the George D. 
Widener Memorial Medal, went to the 
chunky female nude of Tiny by Doro- 
thea Greenbaum, liberal member of 
New York’s Sculptors Guild. 

Two nationally famous painters also 
found favor in the jury’s eyes: Phila- 
delphia’s Franklin Watkins (Swicide in 
Costume), who won the Carol H. Beck 
Medal for the best portrait with the 
very unportraitish Misses M. & M. de 
8S; and John Steuart Curry (Kansas 
Tornado), whose huge light-filled spread 
of rolling farmland, Wisconsin Land- 
scape, took the Jennie Sesnan Medal. 

The special J. Henry Scheidt prize 
was awarded to Albert B. Serwazi for 
his clearly delineated still life, Red Ta- 
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ble Cover. The $300 Walter Lippincott 
prize for the best figure work went to 
Daniel Serra, a rising youngster, for 
Evelyne. Sarah Blakeslee, wife of the 
prominent Philadelphia painter, Fran- 
cis Speight, took the Mary Smith prize 
for the best painting by a local woman, 
with Along the River. 

Reviewing the show for the Record, 
Miss Grafly voiced no comment in re- 
gard to the prize awards except that 
she would add a few to the list. Her 
nominations were Circus by Walter 
Stuempfig, “for fine color orchestra- 
tion;” The Gossips by Hobson Pittman, 
“for emotional intensity of pigments 
and composition;’”’ Henry Mattson’s “fine 
sea surge,” Black Sea; William Thon’s 
The Creek, “for daring black and white 
contrast;” Middletown by William F. 
Sommerfeld, “for a personal note;” 
and, “for decorative finesse,” Frank Me- 
chau’s Deer in Winter. 

Miss Grafly’s main observation about 
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the show, the predominance of follow- 
ers rather than leaders, was best exem- 
plified by “the exponents of desolation. 
So similar are their pictures from choice 
of subject matter to brush stroke that 
unless you consult a catalogue you 
might err in thinking all the canvases 
were by the same hand. Certainly paint- 
ing in America parallels literature and 
the drama in its indictment of ruined 
soil and ravaged humans, for many 
of these pictures might be illustrations 
for Tobacco Road or Grapes of Wrath.” 

What worries Miss Grafly “is not the 
mental and emotional tie-up between 
painting and literature, but the paucity 
of imagination that can produce an 
indefinite succession of the same thing. 
Take, for example, the disturbing sim- 
ilarity even down to brush stroke in 
Landscape by Stuart Edie, Hurricane by 
Elliot Orr, After the Hurricane by 
George Picken, Foundations by Karl 
Fortess, Southern Landscape by Arnold 
Blanch, another canvas of the same 
name by Paul Burlin, Fire Scars, Adi- 
rondacks by Thomas P. Blagden, Sup- 
per Time by Harold Black and After 
Midnight by Isabel Bate. 

“All these painters and many more 
like them are admirable technicians. 
While they work with earth colors pri- 
marily they are sensitive to undertones 
and overtones. But they are so many 
peas in a pod.” 

At this point Miss Grafly made two 
exceptions among the “exponents of 
desolation.” In Alexander’ Brook’s 
Georgia Cracker she found a statement 

[Please turn to page 7] 
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“so stark in its simplicity that it out- 
does its fellows by becoming one of the 
memorable canvases in the show.” Also, 
Georges Schreiber’s pathetic figure of a 
horse, Alone, was termed by her “per- 
sonal and poignant.” 

Color, in times of crisis, tends to ex- 
press itself either in minor key or in 
stridency, Miss Grafly noted. The minor 
key was evident in the desolation paint- 
ings, while the stridency was found in 
compositions that seek escape in the 
abstract and non-objective. Among the 
latter she mentioned “the cold clear 
geometry” of Adolph W. Blondheim, 
“the sensitively modulated composition 
in landscape angles” by Lyonel Feinin- 
ger, and the surging tones of Henry 
McCarter’s Singing Bells. 

The still lifes in the show best illus- 
trate America’s capacity to paint well. 
“For sheer pigmental virtuosity it 
would be difficult to find a more satis- 
fying canvas than Albert Serwazi’s Red 
Table Cloth, awarded the Scheidt 
prize.” Other good still lifes in her 
opinion are New Shoes by Katherine 
Schmidt, Still Life by George Grosz; 
Fruit on a Black Table by Henry Lee 
McFee; Kitchen Still Life by Frederic 
Taubes and a hunting still life by Paul 
Froelich. 

In summation of the entire exhibition 
the Record critic concluded on a mel- 
ancholic note. “When you leave the 
last picture in the last gallery comes 
the uneasy feeling that in America 
there is too much paint and too little 
originality. Far more dangerous to our 
art than a rejection slip is an adoles- 
cence of mind eager to place before a 
jury work that, were it expressed in 
words, would be branded illiterate.” 

Before the exhibition closes on March 
2, the director of the Academy, progres- 
sive Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., will an- 
nounce the recipients of the annual 
$6,000 purchase fund. 


“Down Under” Winner 


From Melbourne comes news that the 
Archibald Prize of $1,200, the richest 
painting prize in Australia, has been 
awarded for the second successive year 
to 66-year-old Max Meldrum. There 
were 156 competitors, all being, in terms 
of the award, portraits of distinguished 
Australians. The winning portrait was 
of the Melbourne surgeon, Dr. Forbes 
Mackenzie. 

The award, according to the Aus- 
tralian Associated Press, “indicates that 
Meldrum, the veteran of many bitter 
art controversies is gaining recognition 
in ‘official’ art circles.” Meldrum’s the- 
ories, “which involve a radical revision 
of impressionist aims, nevertheless re- 
ject. most post-impressionist develop- 
ments as unsuccessful attempts to re- 
marry painting to literature.” Sounds 
almost like an American non-objectivist 
painter. 


Clearwater Acquires Kent 


Rockwell Kent’s color print, Sermilik 
Fjord, has just been purchased by the 
Clearwater Art Museum of Clearwa- 
ter, Fla. The work is a characteristic 
Kent, marked by strong design and 
simplicity of form. 
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Circus Group: Epy LEGRAND 


Paintings Without Geographic Boundaries 


THERE has for years been an inter- 
national cast to the art shows spon- 
sored by Marie Sterner in her New 
York gallery. Americans of stature 
have been hung next to representatives 
of the leading European schools, there 
to stand or fall on their art alone, un- 
buttressed by any support from the 
flag. This month, through the 8th, Mrs. 
Sterner is exhibiting 32 canvases by 
a host of artists who, coming from 
South America, Japan, the United 
States and almost every country of 
Europe, emphasize a connoisseurship 
unhampered by geographic limitations. 
Critical opinion is that this is one of 
the most important and lively displays 
of the new year. ; 

Described as a “quite fascinating” ex- 
hibition by Carlyle Burrows of the Her- 
ald Tribune, the show is anchored by 
two huge works, Derain’s powerful and 
skillfully designed, Horse, (“something 
of a landmark in the work of this art- 
ist’) and Corbino’s Study, which the 
Herald Tribune critic characterized as 
a “bold gesture, this time in the form 


Art Without Generals 


IF THE LATE lamented Art Week didn’t 
put many paintings into homes it did 
put much argumentive static into the 
air and onto the nation’s art pages. The 
public said the artists were to blame 
(high prices), some sponsors said the 
dealers were at fault (lack of co-opera- 
tion), and the artists blamed the pub- 
lic (aesthetic numbness). Out of the 
hubbub came a page of letters which 
readers sent to Maude Riley, art critic 
for Cue, and most penetrating of these 
came from Douglas Gorsline. 

“There are probably many reasons 
why the public does not support seri- 
ous American Art,” wrote Gorsline. “I 
feel that the responsibility for this sit- 
uation lies largely with the artists. Isn’t 
it possible the public is not patronizing 
American artists because their art is, 


of figures fairly Michelangelesque and 
powerfully drawn.” Other exhibits se- 
lected for special mention by this critic 
were Edy Legrand’s Circus Group, Au- 
gustus John’s Dorelia and Children, 
Shinn’s End of the Act, Pruna’s “flatly 
patterned and charming” Argentina, 
Barnard Lintott’s “new and fresh” Cal- 
ceolaria, Chagall’s Harvest Feast and 
Ebihara’s “entertaining” Acrobat, from 
the Dale Collection. 

Polish-born Zygmunt Menkes is rep- 
resented by a sonorously colored canvas 
of Fishermen, and Emanuel Romano by 
a deftly arranged Composition. 

Margaret Breuning of the Journal 
American approved most of the same 
exhibits, adding to her specially com- 
mended list Rubin’s Jaffa Family, Simk- 
hovitch’s Tight Rope Dancer, Matisse’s 
Nude, Verburgh’s Still Life, Rouault’s 
Head and Jacoby’s “brilliant” Marine. 
“It is a remarkably varied showing,” 
wrote Miss Breuning, “selected and ar- 
ranged with great tact as well as sen- 
sitive appreciation of different quali- 
ties of the art of painting.” 


really, mediocre? All of the publicized 
men, with two or three exceptions, are 
minor painters compared to the great 
of the past. 

“There has been more art education 
going on in the last few years than ever 
before. But the inertia of the public is 
so great that the education must be 
backed up by great painting in order to 
shatter this barrier. To date, this has 
not occurred. 

“It is a brutal fact that great art is 
almost invariably appreciated—con- 
trary to the widely accepted belief that 
it starves in garrets. Our contemporary 
art is in the curious position of having 
no giant to carry along the minor art- 
ists. We are like an army with banners 
and fine morale facing the enemy, but 
without, alas, any generals.” 
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Maria Louisa: Goya. Lent by Taft Museum 





Hanging of the Monk: Goya. Owned by Chicago Art Institute 


Chicago Presents America’s Best Review of Spain’s Immortal Goya 


Goya, Charles Poore wrote in his ad- 
mirable biography of the great Spanish 
painter, “had a chest like a sherry 
cask,” and though illness hounded him 
at intervals, “he was powerful enough 
to survive more than eight decades of 
uncommonly strenuous life, agile enough 
to have been an amateur bullfighter, 
hardy enough to cross the Pyrenees 
alone on a mule at eighty and lusty 
enough to make plausible the tales of 
many wenching escapades and the 20 
legitimate children.” 

“A racy and sardonic humor,” con- 
tinued Poore, “carried him through a 
notorious court. He satirized it un- 
mercifully. He was painter to the king 
in a flagrant time. He saw Spain 
smashed under the gun-butts of an 
Italian-born invader. He lived in an 
epoch of revolution and reaction.” Goya 
saw every aspect of his native Spain, 
and he had “the grasp and the under- 
standing and the skill to give it a furi- 
ous, timeless eloquence.” 

Francisco José Goya y Lucientes’ “fu- 
rious eloquence” currently fills the gal- 
leries of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
where, until March 2, the largest Goya 
exhibition ever assembled in America 
is on view. Accompanied by a sumntu- 
ous and scholarly catalogue by Direc- 
tor Daniel Catton Rich, the show en- 
compasses Goya’s entire career. The 
163 paintings, drawings and prints be- 
gin with an early etching and the car- 
toons Goya executed for the Royal 
Manufacture of Tapestries in Madrid; 
they carry through with examples from 
the three series of prints: Caprichos, 
Desastres de la Guerra and the Dispar- 
ates; and continue to the velvety-toned 
lithographs that were his last produc- 
tions. Giving continuity are lustrous 
portraits in which Spain’s noted and 
infamous personages live endlessly. 

Seeing his native land through its 
people and their actions, Goya seldom 
drew or painted anything that did not 
revolve around figures. People were 
his subject; and through Goya’s art 
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hundreds of men and women who played 
réles in Spain’s violent history enjoy 
a fame, and sometimes a notoriety, that 
the sands of time would ordinarily have 
buried. In the galleries of the Institute 
the history they engineered lives again. 
“Here,” to quote Poore’s Goya again, 
“are the pretty, distracting duchesses 
and here are the people dead of the 
hunger, guns and pestilence Napoleon 
brought to Spain. Here is the twisted 
zeal of the Inquisition and here is the 
hag-ridden mythology of the peninsula, 
here are the hunters in the field, the 
smugglers in the mountains, the beg- 
gars in the streets, the festivals of Ma- 
drid, the heroism of the Dos de Mayo, 
the spectacles of the bullring, the peas- 
ants and the grandees of Spain.” 
Present are the Duke of Alba and 
his beautiful Duchess, who figured im- 
portantly in Goya’s life; the Marques 
de Sofraga, a Captain General; the ra- 





American Indian Art 


With probably the most brilliant 
and breath-taking installation in its 
history, the Museum of Modern Art 
now houses the long-awaited exhibi- 
tion, “Indian Art of the United 
States,” which remains on view until 
April 20 and which will be reviewed 
in detail in the next issue. 


The show comprises more than 
1,000 items reaching back into pre- 
history and carrying up to contem- 
porary times. It even includes a sec- 
tion of contemporary women’s sport 
costumes inspired by Indian art. The 
spectacular installation, which in- 
cludes weird subterranean chambers 





simulating Indian ceremonial cham- 
bers, is not only a triumph of show- 
manship, but also lays out in a lucid 
form the main aspects and centers of 
Indian culture. Indian Art at the 
Modern turns out to be something 
vastly more important than Navajo 
blankets and posterish designs. 





pacious and notorious Queen Maria Lu- 
isa, who, as the wife of inept Charles 
IV, ruled Spain through the office of 
Manuel Godoy; Manuel Godoy, who 
through his liaison with the Queen be- 
came prime minister at the age of 25; 
the Duke of Wellington; the architect, 
Don Tiburcio Perez; the Madrid co- 
quettes in Majas on Balcony lent by the 
Metropolitan Museum (see cover); and 
the myriad nameless whom Goya de- 
picted in the turmoil and suffering 
which befell Spain’s masses. 

In the exhibits Goya’s technique is 
seen as it matures, reflecting influences 
from Velasquez, Tiepolo and the French. 
He is seen gay in his early work, and 
after the illness that in 1792 left him 
deaf, he is increasingly a cynical ob- 
server of depraved humanity. 

The abdication of Charles IV and the 
accession of Ferdinand VII and later 
of Joseph Bonaparte brought Spain the 
terrors of riots, war and invasion; and 
beginning around 1810 Goya recorded 
the brutal scenes that had been enacted 
before his eyes. His disasters of war 
prints, Mr. Rich points out, “were the 
first great pictorial indictment of war.” 

Small groups of men and women at- 
tack, murder, mutilate one another. 
Executed more than a century ago, 
these indictments against man’s inhu- 
man savagery might have been issued 
only a few years ago to depict a Spain 
again ravaged by civil war. Goya’s rec- 
ord, though political commentary, is 
not limited by restrictions of subject. 
It is keyed to a higher order, infused 
with a universality that makes its co- 
gent message enduring. 

Turmoil ruled for years in ravaged 
Spain. Ferdinand VII returned to the 
throne, the French invaded again. Goya 
in 1824 went into exile in France where 
he remained active until his death in 
1828. The Chicago show concludes with 
two miniatures on ivory, an oil and 
five lithographs, all done during the 
tragic artist’s last years. His work re- 
mained tragically Spanish to the end. 
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Art in the Home 


ELIZABETH MAcR. Boykin, writing in 
the New York Sun, gives a most inter- 
esting word picture of how art fits into 
the home as a cultural adjunct to full 
living—using as her example the apart- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. William Averell 
Harriman on Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Central Park. Of course Mrs. Harri- 
man as director of the famous Harri- 
man Art Galleries has a certain advan- 
tage, but the point is there just the 
same. 

“There are no decorative tricks used 
here to get effects, no knicknacks and 
only a few ornaments,” writes Miss 
Boykin. “It depends, like a woman of 
true classic beauty, upon undecorated 
perfection. The furniture is almost all 
old, mostly 18th century French and 
English pieces of restrained dignity, 
while the pictures are modern masters. 

“The wide and sunny entrance hall 
has off white walls and draperies and 
a green carpet as a setting for a Degas 
bronze dancing figure, one of a very few 
cast, others being in the Metropolitan 
Museum and in the Boston Museum. 
Here also are a pair of Rousseau paint- 
ings and a bronze head of Mr. Harri- 
man by Jo Davidson. 

“The drawing room, a huge room of 
gallery proportions, has off white walls 
and draperies, a pale dusty peach car- 
pet, French furniture in muted cover- 
ings and off-whites. Among the paint- 
ings here are Van Gogh’s famous White 
Roses which was a wedding gift from 
Mr. Harriman’s mother, Mrs. E. H. Har- 
riman. In this room also hang Renoir’s 
Mile. Demarsey, Matisse’s Plate with 
Pineapple, Cézanne’s La Maison en 
Provence and a Cézanne still life, and 
Van Gogh’s Le Bouquet. 

“The library, also a spacious room 
with fine vistas, has dark wood paneled 
walls, a Persian rug and Georgian ma- 
hogany furniture. A portrait of Mrs. 
Harriman by André Derain hangs over 
the mantel while Picasso’s Woman with 
Fan, belonging to his blue period, is 
over the sofa. Other pictures here in- 
clude Walt Kuhn’s The Pine Tree and 
The Guide, a study of Daumier’s The 
Barker, Cézanne’s The Card Player. 

“Mrs. Harriman’s bedroom, in white 
with yellow and green, has French fur- 
niture and that same delicate restraint 
characteristic of the rest of the apart- 
ment. Here are hung pictures by De- 
rain, Renoir, Cézanne and Chardin. 

“Mr. Harriman’s room, with French 
provincial furniture and brown for rugs 
and coverings, is furnished as a sitting 
room. The paintings here include two 
Picasso works and a Walt Kuhn. 

“In the guest room and in the chil- 
dren’s rooms, pictures by Seurat, De- 
rain, Kuhn, de Chirico and Renne are 
hung modestly, as indeed are all the 
beautiful things in this interesting 
home. 

“If there is a decorating lesson for 
the average person in this distinguished 
home, it is that any treasure (and all 
of us have some nice things) deserves a 
setting that gives it a chance to shine. 
It is all too easy to obscure good things 
by a clutter of mediocrity. Mrs. Harri- 
man has chosen, wisely, to let her great 
paintings stand, like unmounted gems, 
on their own brilliance.” 
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Pieter van Veen Between His Sunflowers and Van 
Gogh’s Berceuse in the John T. Spaulding Collection 


Reunion in Boston: Van Gogh and Van Veen 


It was something more than a half 
century ago that a sturdy young Dutch 
lad proudly carried a paint box for 
Van Gogh, and stood in silent admira- 
tion of the master’s wizardry in captur- 
ing the beauty of sunflowers and other 
flowers of the field. The Dutch lad, 
Pieter van Veen, has long since carved 
out a notable art career of his own 
and is now internationally known as 
a brilliant flower painter—along with 
numerous other attainments. The above 
photograph, showing him between Van 
Gogh’s famous Berceuse and his own 
depiction of Sunflowers, was taken in 
Boston in the noted modern art collec- 
tion of John T. Spaulding, who acquired 
the van Veen from the artist’s recent 
one-man show in Boston. When it came 
to hanging his new treasure, Mr. 
Spaulding evidently sensed the connect- 
ing link with the past. 

Pieter van Veen was born in Holland 
in 1875, trained at several European 
art centers, and won wide recognition 
and numerous honors during his 40 
years in Paris (France made him a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor in 
1923). However, America persistently 
called van Veen through those adven- 
turous years; he was almost an an- 
nual visitor to New York City and since 
1935 has lived in California, the North- 
west and in the East. He has been an 
American citizen since the first World 
War. At 66, Pieter van Veen youthfully 
carries his 6-feet-3 with the robust vi- 
tality of the Dutch race, looks back 
upon the fading glory of France’s last 
flowering and predicts the next creative 
concentration of art in America. 

A heritage of technical honesty from 
the great Dutch 17th century combined 
with a deeply sensitized realization of 
the beauty of natural forms, have made 
van Veen’s canvases much sought by 
public and private collectors here and 
abroad. Though also known for his 
French landscapes and his series of 


Gothic cathedrals, van Veen has lately 
concentrated upon lifting flower paint- 
ing from the purely decorative to a 
major art expression, richly pigmented, 
expertly designed and handsomely real- 
istic. Currently van Veen is exhibiting 
30 of his flower paintings at the Scher- 
batoff Galleries in Palm Beach. 


Rubble of Past Cultures 


S. C. De Regil sees today’s world 
through the imaginative eyes of a sur- 
realist. The ominous rumblings of war- 
racked civilization fill his world with 
the rubble of past cultures, symbolized 
by the insistent presence of the debris 
of classical architecture and sculpture. 
Remains of statues, sections of columns 
with crumbling capitals are strewn over 
quiet valleys to recreate pictorially the 
political decay by which the 1940’s will 
be remembered. De Regil’s records are 
on view at the Julien Levy Gallery, 
where they will remain until Feb. 10. 

It is, wrote Howard Devree of the 
Times, “bright, beautifully brushed dec- 
orative work, clarified, clean and imag- 
inatively realized.” De Regil has, De- 
vree continued, “a somewhat Poe-like 
imagination except that his fantasies 
are bright in color instead of morbid.” 


French Art Gems 


Despite bad weather and the compe- 
tition of holiday interests, writes Alex- 
ander Fried of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, 105,056 persons visited the 
De Young Museum’s memorable exhibi- 
tion, “Painting of France Since the 
French Revolution.” On Feb. 6 the ex- 
hibition will open at the Metropolitan. 

According to Mr. Fried, Dr. Walter 
Heil, De Young director, has arranged 
that after a winter tour in the east 
the entire exhibition, augmented by 100 
French drawings, will return to San 
Francisco for a summer showing. 
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Sculpture Negre: PaBLo Picasso 


Forms: JEAN LURCAT 


Noted Chrysler Collection Shocks and Stimulates the Southland 


“MODERN ART took Richmond last 
night. Richmonders, with benefit of 
manners, took modern art like ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

That was the lead society-writer Polly 
Daffron of the Richmond News-Leader 
put on her story the morning after the 
white-tie opening of the Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr., collection at the Virginia 
Museum on Jan. 16. And it pretty well 
summed up the initial reaction of Rich- 
mond’s social and cultural leaders to 
the 341 examples of modern art which 
32-year-old Mr. Chrysler has been as- 
sembling since, as a prep school lad 
of 14, he acquired his first painting—a 
Renoir nude in landscape which a puri- 
tanical professor indignately tore from 
the wall. The fact that the million dol- 
lar Chrysler collection is having its first 
public exhibition in Virginia—not even 


its owner had before seen it as a unit— 
constitutes a personal achievement for 
the alert director of the Virginia Mu- 
seum, Thomas C. Colt, Jr. 

The effect of the Chrysler collection 
on the Southland, where art is too of- 
ten thought of in terms of peonies 
in a pot, is sure to be healthy. Un- 
like New York’s Greenwich Village, 
there will be no'Slavish imitators among 
young Southerners, but the overtones 
should make it easier for the progres- 
sive experimenter to find honor in his 
native land. It may be something like 
the famous Armory Show that blasted 
New York 28 years ago, since this marks 
the South’s first large-scale introduc- 
tion to the Expressionist art that some 
claim best expresses the first four dec- 
ades of the fevered 20th century. 

The collection was beautifully in- 


Left to Right: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Mrs. Colt, Mr. Chrysler, Mrs. James 
H. Price, Gov. James H. Price. (Photo—Richmond Times Dispatch) 


stalled by the museum staff, assisted by 
its curator, Douglas Fox, and in keep- 
ing with its importance as one of Amer- 
ica’s largest concentrations of modern 
art, the opening was staged with all 
the trimmings. Mr. Chrysler took his 
guests and a group of metropolitan art 
writers to Richmond in two private cars, 
and then gave a lavish cocktail party 
at the Commonwealth Club, prior to a 
who’s who dinner at the Governor’s 
Mansion and the formal opening at the 
museum. Radio, bourbon and a police 
escort contributed to the occasion. 

The exhibition begins chronologically 
with a pre-historic African rock picture, 
jumps to El] Greco, Chardin and Goya, 
and then into France’s 19th century of 
Degas, Manet, Renoir, Lautrec, Cé- 
zanne and Daumier. The 20th century 
French contemporaries comprise by far 
the largest part of the Chrysler collec- 
tion with Picasso leading quantitatively 
(89 examples) and Braque holding the 
qualitative honors (15 works, includ- 
ing the excellent Painter and Model). 
Also there are 13 works by Hans Arp, 
10 by Juan Gris, 6 by Derain, 22 by Ma- 
tisse, 31 by Leger (only represented art- 
ist to attend the opening), 10 by Miro, 
5 by Rouault, 5 by Chirico, 3 by Sou- 
tine and 8 by Masson., Supplementing 
this amazing array of French moderns 
are 91 American “primitives” (most of 
them first-rate); nowhere is to be seen 
an American contemporary. 

The Chrysler collection is significant 
in that it represents the taste of an 
individual collector who had unlimited 
opportunity to acquire that which best 
represented to him the art expression of 
his time. It is, in a broad sense, an his- 
torical collection, marking as it does 
the end of our latest aesthetic epoch. 
Time has relentlessly passed on and, 
whether we like it or not, the days 
that saw the greater glory of these art- 
ists will never return. That is the his- 
toric meaning of the collection. 

It does not matter that the collection 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Really? 


It is with unconcealed pleasure that 
we present the wackiest and most de- 
lightful art review of the year. The 
other night Miss Betty Allen, beaute- 
ous personality singer at the Leon & 
Eddie night club in New York, exhib- 
ited her paintings in the place of her 
employment, and since the World-Tele- 
gram’s art critic, Emily Genauer, was 
busy, the editor rushed over a pinch 
hitter, namely H. Allen Smith. Hauling 
out all the clichés now popular with the 
critics, Mr. Smith turned in an almost 
subtle. satire on prevalent art writing. 
Take over, Mr. Smith: 


Miss Betty Allen, whose brushwork 
has brought her the enviable cognomen 
of “Genius with the Light Brown Hair,” 
exhibited 20 of her oil paintings last 
evening in Leon & Eddie’s night club, 
where Miss Allen sings nightly. 

Her work shows dynamic movement 
circumscribed by powerful plastic 
rhythms and deep chiaroscuro. 


Ah, Chiaroscuro! 


It may faithfully be observed that 
there is something Auvers-sur-Oise, if 
not Aix-en-Provence, about her deft 
bravura brush. Really, there is. It fair- 
ly crackles the canvas. Chiaroscuro. 

Take the canvas titled Drunken Tiger 
and Teetotaling Fawn. Here is a pic- 
ture with tones that are over the over- 
tones or, to be aboveboard about it, 
overovertones. There are subtle tonal 
harmonies churning with movement and 
dappled light. 

Then, too, there is a lush Victorian 
decor (chiaroscuro) to her Blue Horses. 
As we studied this contrapuntal coup, 
it seemed almost impossible that those 
creatures before us could be horses. 
The chief difficulty lay in the fact that 
a lady at the bar was playing the piano 
and singing I Love to Ride the Fay-Reee. 
Profound scrutiny, however, brought the 
significance of the blue horses (once 
seen). They were Kentucky horses, nur- 
tured on blue grass, which imparts a 
blue tonal quality to horses which eat it 
and sometimes distorts them no end. 
Spontaneity and meditation. Chiaroscu- 
ro. Feeling. 

The entire heterogeneous grouping of 
canvases has, you may be sure, a mis- 
sion didactique. It, or they, pullulate, or 
pullulates. 

Miss Allen’s exquisite poignance is 
best demonstrated in her I'll Never 
Smile Again. This is almost a kaleid- 
oscopic semiabstraction pervaded by lyr- 
icism, and shows the Stork Club sus- 
pended between two sour apple trees, 
one of the most poignant pigment ideas 
Miss Allen has ever had. It is neo-ro- 
manticist, churning with arabesque 
blues and rusts. 


Truth—in Spades 


Of Miss Allen it cannot be said that 
she paints with a powder puff dipped in 
star dust. No. She dips her brush in 
realities. Her quest is for bitter, chiaro- 
scuro truth—truth which is eternal, 
poignant, tonal, with receding planes, 
instinct with vigor. 

Her African Version of Whistler’s 
Mother shows profound compassion 
with logic and the subconscious blend- 
ing. Her study of Jacob’s Front Yard 
combines Oriental melancholy with Oc- 
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Courtesy of John Groth and The New Yorker 


cidental passion (and a bird bath). 
There is bold rhythm and plastic move- 
ment and chiaroscuro here. 


\ 
Has Fine Form 


Those who viewed her canvases last 
night agreed that she has spatial depth 
and a nice shape. Her pigment is juicy, 
making for exquisite cadences of form. 
When she wrestles with an aesthetic 
problem that aesthetic problem knows 
it has been wrestled with. 

There is evidence, too, that this young 
painter’s mind plumbs the intellectual 
deeps. She has ingenuity. Hanging 
amongst the paintings last night was a 
small canvas, completely blank. And 
what was this? What sly piece of 
Gothic (chiaroscuro Gothic) imagery 
might this be? She was willing to ex- 
plain. 

“That,” she said, with a chiaroscuro 
smile and a bravura toss of her head, 
“is what one of my paintings looks like 
before it is painted.” 


Thank You, Bard! 


In a world of revolution, 

Bloody, war-mad dissolution, 

One bright spot cheers up the mess: 

The Dicest in its brand new dress. 
—ANDRE SMITH 


Western N. Y. Annual 


On April 6 the 8th annual exhibition 
by artists of Western New York State 
will open at the Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo. Exhibitors and prize win- 
ners as well as rejects will have little 
to blame on the jury, for it is one of 
their own selection. Last November 
Gordon Washburn, director of the Al- 
bright Gallery, invited 700 artists to an 
open meeting at which they voted for 
the men they wished to judge their 
work. Their choices: Alfeo Faggi, sculp- 
tor; George Grosz, painter; and Pey- 
ton Boswell, Jr., writer. 

The show, which will be made up of 
the pictorial media and sculpture, is 
open to all Buffalo artists and all those 
resident in neighboring counties, with 
the exception of the city of Rochester. 
Prizes total $410. Additional informa- 
tion is listed in the Dicest’s “Where 
to Show” columns, page 28. 


John Innes of Canada 


John Innes, Canadian artist and car- 
toonist, died Jan. 13 in a hospital near 
Vancouver. He was best known for his 
historical paintings, particularly his 
group called Epic of the West. Innes 
was born in London, Ont., and exhibited 
in Canada, England and Europe, 
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Prologue: ANITA WESCHLER 
McBride Thought He Knew 


At the Whitney 


THE SECOND SECTION of the Whitney 
Museum’s annual art express, carrying 
265 sculptures, watercolors and prints, 
has pulled into 8th Street, where it 
will remain through Feb. 19. Already 
the critics have made their visits, and, 
to judge from their collective report, 
they will not be too sorry when the 
present assemblage follows the first sec- 
tion, composed of oil paintings, into the 
realm of memory. With the exception 
of the sculptors, the 227 invited artists 
failed to make any lasting impression. 
The consensus is that the sculptors stole 
the show. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram, together with Carlyle Burrows 
of the Herald Tribune, placed the blame 
on the artists rather than the museum. 
“The trouble,” decided Miss Genauer, 
“is simply that so very few of the art- 
ists have anything more than technical 
competence. Their choice of subject is 
commonplace. The way they see it is 
commonplace. The way they set it on 
paper or carve it is commonplace.” 

During her survey Miss Genauer found 
no more than 20 artists, outside the 
sculptors, who “have unusual imagina- 
tion or inventiveness or sensitivity.” In 
sculpture, she excepted Baizerman, 
Davidson, de Creeft, Maldarelli, Wer- 
ner, Wingate, Wheelock and Zorach 
from her verdict that so few exhibits 
“provoke ecstatic salaams.” 

Agreeing, Margaret Breuning of the 
Journal American blamed the weaker 
showing on such “major disappoint- 
ments” as Heinz Warneke’s Spring; 
Chaim Gross’ Bird’s Nest; Concetta 
Scaravaglione’s “heavy, formalized” 
The Son; Henry Kreis’ “lackadaisical” 
Broken Crock; and John Hovannes’ 
tricky Stevedores (lamented by most of 
the critics for disobeying the natural 
limits of the medium). 

Nevertheless, Miss Breuning found 
much to commend in the sculpture gal- 
leries (the Whitney intelligently sep- 
arates sculptural and pictorial exhibits). 
Among the sculptured portraits this 
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critic approved the entries of Marion 
Walton, Jo Davidson, Simon Moselsio, 
Antonio Salemme and Laurence Tomp- 
kins, and she was glad to see William 
Zorach’s departure from direct cutting 
of monumental forms to the fluently 
modeled figure of Vita-Nova. Then Miss 
Breuning singled out the following for 
“outstanding qualities of sculptural de- 
sign and imaginative conception”: the 
marble torso by Arthur Lee; Jose de 
Creeft’s The Cloud (see Dec. 1 DiGEsT); 
Saul Baizerman’s hammered copper 
Swing Dancer; Warren Wheelock’s es- 
sence of motion,in The Skater; Robert 
Laurent’s alabaster figure; Anita Wesch- 
ler’s Prologue; the ably sustained Sa- 
lome by Gertrude V. Whitney; Alex- 
ander Stroller’s classic Fragment; and 
Louis Slobodkin’s Shulamite, “in which 
bodily rhythms are integrated into a 
powerful, yet sensitively modeled form.” 


Henry McBride of the Sun reported 
that an insistent “earnestness” was the 
principal mark of the watercolor sec- 
tion, and after grouping a number of 
exhibits together because of their “un- 
watercolorliness,” he listed in his pre- 
ferred column McCullough Miller, Wil- 
liam C. Palmer, Henry G. Keller, Mabel 
Dwight, Henry Schnakenberg, Maurice 
Grosser, Lucile Corcos, Shahn, Stuart 
Davis, Kuniyoshi, Feininger and Cook. 

Coming to the sculpture section, the 
Sun critic decided that the Gaston La- 
chaise Standing Woman, which holds 
forth alone in the museum’s entrance 
hall, “sets a standard for emotional 
intensity that is not challenged by any 
of the other contributions to the show.” 

McBride paid tribute to the sculp- 
tures of William Zorach, Gertrude V. 
Whitney, Arthur Lee and Anita Wesch- 
ler. In front of Miss Weschler’s strong, 
braced Prologue (a male nude) the ur- 
bane McBride eyebrows lifted. Despite 
the sculptor’s note that the model was 
José Limon, a well-known Manhattan 
dancer, McBride swears it bears a 
“startling resemblance to a well known 
writer, artist and political agitator.” 
A quick poll, made after Miss Wesch- 
ler’s perplexed call to THE Dicest office, 
brought the name of Rockwell Kent to 
the fore, strictly as a conjecture, how- 
ever. 

McBride further suggested that if 


Man With Harmonica: NaT WERNER 





Miss Weschler wished to sell the work, 
she “could get a lot more money for 
it, by quickly confessing that the figure 
is that of—but I won’t tell you who it 
is.” Instead, the Sun critic continued 
mistily: “I will let it dawn upon you as 
a pleasant surprise, for you know him. 
Prologue in fact, is your most intimate 
friend.” Miss Weschler, naturally, is 
wondering what it is all about. 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tri- 
bune named Zorach’s entry one of the 
most successful on view (“it has dig- 
nity, personal feeling for style and un- 
forced simplicity”), and commended 
Archipenko’s Diagonal Torso for its “ex- 
ceptional feeling and fluency of style.” 
He also liked Wheelock’s The Skater 
and, with decided reservation, the en- 
tries of Hovannes, Kreis, Lo Medico and 
Scaravaglione. Among the watercolor- 
ists Sample, Sheets, Hopper, Marsh, Len- 
hard, Turnbull and Davis drew mention 
from Burrows. 

Jewell’s note of commendation in the 
Times for the Zorach entry rounded out 
a full chord of critical approval. Jewell 
also recommended Louis Slobodkin’s 
Shulamite, Wheelock’s Skater, Scarava- 
glione’s The Son, Herbert Ferber’s Con- 
flict, Nat Werner’s Man With Harmon- 
ica, Baizerman’s hammered figure and 
entries by Chaim Gross, Roszak, War- 
neke, Hugo Robus, Walton, Burroughs, 
Davidson, Harkavy and Moselsio. In 
Anita Weschler’s Prologue the Times 
critic noted “unmistakable power, ex- 
pressed in exuberant form—intent, pre- 
pared, braced.” 

Among the watercolors, Jewell found 
vigor in abundance, “sometimes shep- 
herded into eloquent brush speech and 
sometimes, alas, coming to no very good 
end.” On the Times critic’s citation list 
were Charles Burchfield’s Roadside 
Stream, Edward Hopper’s House With 
a Vine, Adolf Dehn’s “coldly powerful” 
Western Landscape, Ernest Fiene’s 
Lake George, David Fredenthal’s Chair 
Mountain, George Grosz’s Dunes in De- 
stroyed Light, Henry G. Keller’s Fog 
and Mountain, Jean Liberté’s Beach at 
Rockport, John Lonergan’s Fishermen 
and Net, William C. Palmer’s August 
Noon, Millard Sheets’ Padua Pastures 
and John von Wicht’s abstract Force. 


Mangravite in Chicago 


Among its numerous important ex- 
hibitions now current, the Art Institute 
of Chicago has on view until March 2 
a large one-man show by Peppino Man- 
gravite, noted American painter. Man- 
gravite, at present an instructor in the 
Art Institute’s school, was born in Italy 
and was trained under Robert Henri 
at the Art Students League. 

“One of the enduring achievements 
which must be credited to American 
democracy,” states the Institute’s News 
Letter, “is that it brings to its people 
an art that is not, and perhaps never 
will be, narrowly nationalistic. Mr. 
Mangravite, a native of Lipari, Italy, 
suggests to us in his paintings the love- 
ly skies and soft climate of his native 
land; a transplanted Norwegian will 
show us the rugged rocks and fjords of 
Norway; a Frenchman the smartness 
of the Parisian scene; a Mexican the 
solidity and immobility of the peon— 
so on through the nations, each con- 
tributing to the world art which flour- 
ishes best in the soil of America.” 
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Whose Ox Is Gored?P 


Apropos of Paul Cadmus’ painting 
of the Herrin Massacre and his earlier 
tiffs with the United States Navy, here 
is an interesting letter from Earl Craw- 
ford of Pittsburgh, ex-Navy man: 

“After some thought on your recent 
editorial comment -on Paul Cadmus’ 
painting of the Herrin miners, I should 
like to remark that it makes a differ- 
ence as to whose ox is gored. 

“When this fellow was performing a 
similar disservice for the United States 
Navy, a subject to which he reverts 
from time to time as his publicity sub- 
sides, I do not seem to remember that 
you made any outcry. As an ex-Navy 
man, those pictures of his that purport 
to show how gobs behave on liberty, 
‘burned me up.’ 

“No painter has any right to infer 
that drunken carousing is the way a 
sailor spends his time ashore, any more 
than he has a right to infer that coal 
miners are murderers and morons. I 
was born in the heart of the Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous coal region and I 
have lived and worked close to it for 
fifty years. I know coal miners and 
I know sailors. Most of them are de- 
cent citizens and the painter who 
tries to show otherwise is abusing the 
liberty guaranteed to him as a citizen 
of the United States. 

“I sympathize with you as to the 
miners but I believe that if Cadmus had 
been shown the error of his ways when 
he first libeled the navy, he might have 
devoted his talents to better use.” 

Ed.: I have been in coal mines, but 
never thenavy. Also, in the current 
Pennsylvania Academy Annual Cadmus 
lampoons U. S. soldiers as not being 
able to tote their likker. Come the 
draft, it would be curious to know the 
branch of service in which Cadmus 
would be most popular. 


Make Mine a Mermaid 


One of the few contemporary art par- 
ties that fall within the grand tradition 
of Elsa Maxwell entertainment is the 
annual Scholarship Ball sponsored in 
New York City by the Art Students 
League. This year, built around the 
theme of the “American Clipper Ship,” 
the League’s hugely gay shindig will 
be held at the Hotel Roosevelt on Feb. 
28. All students and members of the 
League bearing tattoo marks will be 
admitted free and will be eligible for 
prizes to be distributed among the tat- 
too-bearers. 

The: school’s publicity release also 
states that there will be in attendance 
an expert tattooer whose art will be 
spread free of charge over all the lily- 
white guest epidermis presented for 
decoration. Last year the League made 
an issue of the hair growing on the 
faces of its male students. 


Picasso Show at Minneapolis 


The huge Picasso show organized by 
the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Art Institute of Chicago has just begun 
an engagement at the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts, where it will be on 
view for one month. Since its first show- 
ing in New York City, this comprehen- 
Sive Picasso collection has been viewed 
by 307,000 people in eight cities. 
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Song of Tomorrow: JAMES Guy 


Surrealist Surprises of Puritan James Guy 


THE TRUE SURREALISTS, by their own 
tenets, dredge their subject matter up 
from subconscious levels and paint 
whatever a free association of ideas 
may suggest. The result sometimes sur- 
prises even them. For example, James 
Guy, much of whose work is in a sur- 
realistic vein, sometimes begins a can- 
vas without an explicit idea of what 
the final result will be. “\V7hen I’m 
half-way through,” Guy told this DIGEST 
reporter, “I discover that it has social 
meaning. And I’m surprised.” 

A group of Guy’s surprises are on 
view at the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York, Feb. 3 to 15. On the serious side, 
adding weight to the show, are several 
large canvases, and, lighter in approach, 
a series of gouaches based on the 
theme, “Fun in a Ghost Town.” In the 
catalogue Guy is identified as a “New 
England Puritan in revolt”—a _ road 
other Puritans have taken before him. 

While the canvases Guy exhibited in 
his last New York show were indict- 
ments against specific social iniquities, 
the major works in the present display 
are geared to broader themes. They rep- 
resent Guy’s reactions to such universal 
emotions as hope, despair or political 
turbulence. His Song of Tomorrow, 
based on the exultantly hopeful dicta 
of Walt Whitman, is the artist’s pic- 
torialization of faith in the future. 
Linking his compositional planes by ex- 
aggerated perspective, Guy builds his 
design around the mountainous bearded 
figure that raises up prodigiously from 
the earth’s crust where it meets the 
sea. “It might be Whitman; it might 


be Christ, or a similar symbolic figure,” 
Guy explains. Family life, the fruits of 
the sea and of the soil are interwoven 
with a strange admixture of realism 
and fantasy, and scale is shifted wher- 
ever the exigencies of composition de- 
mand. 

The gouaches, based on a visit to 
a Colorado ghost town, are, in contrast 
to the disturbed spirit of the oils, witty 
and colorful. In them Guy populates the 
decrepit facades of an abandoned fron- 
tier town with shooting, drinking and 
fighting characters, all oblivious of 
the pall of halted time hanging over 
the deserted locale of their furious 
activity. 


Arts Club Annual Prizes 


Kar] Anderson, John C. Johansen and 
Edward McCartan, serving as a jury 
of award, weighed the merits of the 
paintings and sculpture comprising the 
annual exhibition of the National Arts 
Club in New York City. To Gifford Beal 
they accorded highest honors, the $150 
painting prize, for Tanya. Jerry Farns- 
worth took the $100 prize with his 
Victoria and Julius Delbos, the $75 
prize with his Plains of Illinois. The 
Allen Butler Talcott prize of $50 went 
to Leon Kroll for his Pegeen. 

In sculpture, Brenda Putnam took the 
$100 Talcott prize, given by J. Fred- 
erick Talcott, president of the National 
Arts Club. The $50 popular prize, based 
on the votes of exhibition visitors, went 
to Feodor Zakharov for his still life, 
Light and Shadow. 
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Illusionism in Renaissance Architecture 


Metropolitan Installs Renaissance Room 


AN ARCHITECTURAL GEM of the first 
order, a small wainscoted study from 
the palace of Federigo da Montefeltro, 
Duke of Urbino, who was one of the 
great patron-princes of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, has been installed in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Seldom in the mu- 
seum’s history, its officials say, “has it 
been possible to announce an acquisi- 
tion of greater significance.” 

The small study is irregular in shape 
and measures roughly 17 feet by 13 
feet. However, literally hundreds of 
thousands of pieces of wood went into 
its making, since the room is done in a 
technique of marquetry or intarsia, giv- 
ing the effect of a wood mosaic. Thus, 
though it is actually a small bare cu- 
bicle, the designer has pictorially out- 
fitted and furnished it like a large, well- 
fitted room. 

By means of the marquetry tech- 
nique the room appears to have twelve 
cupboards and twelve realistic and 
roomy benches beneath the cupboards. 
The latter, with doors flung open at 
various angles, reveal a wealth of ob- 
jects such as writing equipment, boxes, 
candle-sticks, wax tapers, an hourglass, 
a mirror, a brush, a bird cage, quan- 
tities of bound books, musical instru- 
ments and scientific paraphernalia. The 
wainscot decoration is brilliantly con- 
vincing as to third-dimension, and it 
employs both perspective and shadows 
to approximate a furnished room just 
as the Duke of Urbino felt the study 
of an Italian prince should be. 

The Duke of Urbino owned several 
palaces. His principal court was main- 
tained at Urbino where he employed 
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various artists to decorate the spacious 
rooms. One of the rooms in this palace 
housed his incomparable collection of 
bound manuscripts which now forms 
one of the most valuable sections of the 
Vatican Library. The Duke’s palace at 
Gubbio, whence comes the Metropoli- 
tan’s architectural trompe |’oeil, was of 
lesser importance, but was nevertheless 
decorated lavishly. The museum’s study 
was erected probably between 1479 and 
1482 from a design thought to have been 
executed by the Sienese artist, Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio. 

The room has been installed at the 
Metropolitan Museum adjacent to a 
newly created Chapel which holds a 
series of High Renaissance choir stalls 
done in carved walnut. The original 
light for the room is preserved by in- 
stallation of simple leaded glass win- 
dows that reproduce the soft summer 
light of Italy. 

The Duke of Urbino is best celebrated 
in art by a famous portrait by Piero 
della Francesca hanging in the Uffizi 
Gallery. One of the greatest of the 
Italian princes, Urbino was a great in- 
tellectual, a patron of the arts, and a 
condottiere of great note. The room, re- 
producing the material things that he 
treasured in his civilization, is a unique 
record of the past. 


Worcester Enriched 


The Worcester Museum has placed 
two new acquisitions on view. One is 
Woman with Cat by Gustave Courbet; 
the other is Breakfast by Herbert Bar- 
nett, who is instructor at the Worces- 
ter Museum school. 
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The Warburg Prints 


IN COMMEMORATION of the 70th an- 
niversary of the birth of the late Felix 
M. Warburg, New York banker and art 
patron, his widow and five children have 
given the Metropolitan Museum the 
privilege of selecting for immediate 
possession 228 of the best prints in 
the famous Warburg collection. 

This gift, the most important ever 
made to the Metropolitan’s print de- 
partment, according to William M. 
Ivins, Jr., curator of prints, makes one 
of the finest existing groups of Rem- 
brandt and early 15th and 16th century 
prints available to the public. 

Outstanding among the items that 
will go to the museum are such trea- 
sures as the Master E. S. engraving of 
the Virgin on the Grassy Bank; Schon- 
gauer’s Christ Carrying the Cross; Marc 
Antonio’s Massdcre of the Innocents in 
first state; Diirer’s wood cut, the Men’s 
Bath; Cranach’s Rest on the Flight to 
Egypt; and Burgkmair’s Death and the 
Lovers. 

There are no less than forty-four 
Rembrandts in the Warburg gift, in- 
cluding portraits, landscapes and a 
number of religious compositions in 
etching and drypoint. Of the latter, the 
most interesting items are the three 
states each of Christ Presented to the 
People and The Crucifixion, both of 
which are as large and as free in han- 
dling as oil paintings. These two prints 
represent Rembrandt at the height of 
his powers as a draftsman, a dramatist, 
and a master of pictorial composition. 

“As he worked and pondered over 
them,” writes Mr. Ivins, “his concep- 
tions changed and developed with the 
result that there are three versions of 
each. No more eloquent testimony to 
his greatness can be found than the 
changes that he introduced into these 
successive versions, or to his artistic 
wealth of imagination than the bold 
erasure of magnificent passages to in- 
tensify the compelling dramatic effect 
of the whole. It is doubtful whether 
any more amazing sacrifice can be 
pointed to in the history of art than 
that which removed the wonderful 
crowd of figures from the foreground of 
the Christ Presented to the People. In 
its first version the central action is 
something that we observe aloofly over 
the shoulders of a crowd of onlookers; 
in the third version, thanks to that 
erasure, we find ourselves no longer 
aloof or separated from the drama, 
but immediate participants in it.” 

Each of the Rembrandats in the War- 
burg collection was bought, one by one, 
by Mr. Warburg himself. A large group 
of the earlier works were acquired by 
him from the Junius Morgan collection. 
The donors of the gift include Mrs. Felix 
M. Warburg and her children, Mrs. 
Walter N. Rothschild, and Messrs. Fred- 
erick M. Warburg, Gerald F. Warburg, 
Paul Felix Warburg, and Edward M. M. 
Warburg. 
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Color Print Annual 


THREE new trends have appeared in 
the art of the color print as reflected 
at the second annual exhibition of the 
American Color Print Society, on view 
during January at the Philadelphia 
Print Club. Dorothy Grafly, critic of the 
Record, listed them: 

“One is emphasis on design, largely 
confined to color prints; one concerns it- 
self with a rich, tapestry-like welding 
of pigments, found especially in color 
etchings and carborundums; and a third 
—perhaps the most significant—a de- 
light in imaginative treatment of sub- 
ject matter that reminds you of the 
animated cartoon.” 

The prize awards in this newest of 
the nation’s print annuals went to the 
following artists: first prize to Luigi 
Rist for his color woodblock, Sunflow- 
ers; honorable mention to William Mey- 
erowitz for a color etching, Three 
Fishermen; and honorable mention to 
Eugene Morely for his silk screen print, 
Jersey Landscape. 

The local critics had a large and var- 
ied fare from which to pick their in- 
dividual choices. Miss Grafly mentioned 
with especial fondness the prints by 
Cynthia Iliff, James D. Havens, Mary 
Shuster, Gabrielle DeV. Clements, Har- 
ry Sternberg, Michael J. Gallagher, Riva 
Helfond, and Theresa Bernstein. 

C. H. Bonte of the Inquirer, who found 
the show the club’s “most chromati- 
cally engaging” to date, was struck par- 
ticularly by Wuanita Smith’s wood- 
blocks and prints by Morris Blackburn, 
Emil Ganso and Leonard Pytlack. 
“Strength and beauty characterize Las- 
zlo de Nagy’s Other Side of the Tracks, 
a title which suggests a pictorial trea- 
tise on Kitty Foyle, but his Stark Elms 
is even better. E. Sophonisba Herge- 
sheimer, upon whom one may always 
depend for good color prints, is showing 
a rich floral transcription, Pond Lillies, 
and Mt. Hood Oregon, a far-flung land- 
scape of rare atmospheric quality.” 
Continuing, Bonte singled out further 
prints by John Taylor Arms, Hyman 
Warsager, Claude Clark, Blanche Laz- 
zell, Mary Mullineux, Cynthia Iliff, 
Nicholas Hornyansky and others. 


Raskin Reviews 20 Years 


Twenty years ago Saul Raskin left 
a commercial art career in New York 
and embarked for a trip to Palestine. 
His journey proved to be an important 
turning point in his creative life, for 
there he began utilizing his technical 
equipment to record the ancient, sun- 
baked cities and hills of the Holy Land. 
And from that time on Raskin has 
worked as an exhibiting artist, even- 
tually winning recognition from some 
of America’s most important museums. 

This month, from the 4th to the 15th, 
Raskin is reviewing his 20-year career 
in an exhibition at the Grand Central 
Galleries in New York. On view are 
33 watercolors, including several excel- 
lently drawn, lightly colored impres- 
sions of the geometric pattern of the 
city of Jerusalem and the crowded, nar- 
row streets of that historic capital. 
Other exhibits record the myriad as- 
pects of the wharves, docks and fisher- 
men along the Massachusetts coast. 
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Against the Rain: ZOLTAN SEPESHY 


Sepeshy Exhibits His Expressive Temperas 


EVIDENCE of continued experimenta- 
tion by Zoltan Sepeshy appears in the 
artist’s one-man show on view at the 
Midtown Galleries, New York, from 
Feb. 3 to 22. Several new temperas and 
watercolors represent the Hungarian- 
American’s progress over the past two 
years, during which he has been head 
of the painting department at the fa- 
mous Cranbrook Academy near Detroit. 

Enjoying a wide reputation as an 
authority on tempera, Sepeshy uses that 
medium to create expressive and con- 
vincing mood in most of the paintings. 
His Afternoon Skiing, purchased last 
year by the Nebraska Art Association 
out of its annual exhibition (repro- 
duced in the Feb. 15, 1940 Dicest), 
the most striking suggestion of the 
thrill of outdoor life—an icy chillness 
is in the air, and the sky is dark and 
glowering. 

Some of that same effectiveness of 
mood is expressed in the landscape, 
Against the Rain, in which the artist’s 
wire-brush method of putting on pig- 
ment is made to express a convincing 
wetness. The white church juts up in 
the center of this painting with stark 
simplicity and yet in exactly the proper 
tonal value. Only where the landscape 
should recede to the horizon and fails 
to do so slowly enough are there any 
disturbing passages. 

Among the experimental pieces the 
most interesting is the Things We Chil- 
dren Like. An exercise in getting dif- 
ferent and difficult textures, in height- 
ening tactile values, and in heighten- 
ing the strength of color itself, this 
painting comes off remarkably well. It 
is a close-up view of toys and dolls 
and blocks, scattered on the attic floor 
and seemingly painted with the most 
casual ease. Yet this well-knit compo- 
sition has a_ surprising effectiveness 
that grows stronger each time it is 
viewed. 

While the figure strikes a dominant 
note in two of the new temperas—the 
impressive Pod Gatherer and the rich, 
joyous Wildflowers—the Midtown exhi- 
bition presents Sepeshy as essentially 
a landscapist. Even in the less ambi- 
tious of the landscapes, the artist gets 


his outdoor light and he speaks best and 
clearest ‘through the forms of trees, 
hills, winding roads, skies and air. 

During the past ten months Sepeshy 
has gained an unusual measure of 
recognition. The St. Louis Museum 
bought one of his paintings from its 
1940 annual; the Nebraska Art Asso- 
ciation purchased Afternoon Skiing; the 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery awarded him 
its purchase prize; and his Morning 
Chore, representing Michigan in the 
I. B. M. exhibition at Golden Gate, was 
voted the $750 prize by a jury of mu. 
seum directors. 
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Carnegie Grant to Chicago 


The School of Design in Chicago, 
Director L. Moholy-Nagy reports, has 
been awarded its second grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Since last Feb- 
ruary the school has received $17,500 
in Carnegie grants. 
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Joseph Pulitzer: AUGUSTE RODIN 


Pulitzer Collection in Plaza Auction 


EARLY THIS MONTH the Plaza Art Gal- 
leries in New York will be the scene of 
a major sale of modern properties. On 
Feb. 2 the Galleries will open an ex- 
hibition of paintings, sculptures, water- 
colors and drawings by a host of im- 
portant artists and sculptors, most of 
the items from the collection of Ralph 
Pulitzer. They will be dispersed at auc- 
tion on Thursday evening, Feb. 6. 


Probably the most notable item in the 
show is the life-size bust of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer by Rodin (reproduced 
above). In it Rodin translated the fea- 
tures of his famous sitter into fluid 
forms that, besides recreating their sub- 
ject accurately, provide a penetrating 
view of his character. Far from an 
example of photography in bronze, Ro- 
din’s bust uses light, contour and out- 
line to infuse warm life into metal. 


Prominent in the landscapes in this 
sale are Edward Bruce's California Hills 
and a group of Alaskan subjects by 
Rockwell Kent. Other Americans whose 
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work finds a place in the Pulitzer sale 
are George Baer, George Bellows, 
Thomas Benton, Burliuk, Mary Cassatt, 
Jo Cain, Ralston Crawford, Jo David- 
son, Preston Dickinson, Louis Eilshe- 
mius, Emil Ganso, Childe Hassam, Leb- 
duska, Robert Philipp, Raphael Soyer, 
Twachtman, Watrous and Arnold Wiltz. 

Collectors of European art will find 
examples by Blampied, Chavannes, De- 
rain, Dufy, Geréme, Ingres, Kisling, 
Von Lenback, Modigliani and Segonzac. 


Grant at Douglaston League 


Gordon Grant, noted painter, etcher 
and illustrator, will be the feature at- 
traction at the annual dinner meeting 
of the Douglaston Art League, sched- 
uled for Feb. 13 at the Flushing, Long 
Island, Y.M.C.A. Grant will lecture on 
his art, demonstrating his points by 
painting a watercolor. The League also 
announces a series of meetings at which 
other prominent artists will be invited 
to discuss their techniques and precepts. 
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Academy Annual 


ONE of the major shows of the year, 
the National Academy Annual, opens 
this year on March 11 and runs through 
April 9. Comprising oils, sculptures, 
prints and drawings, the 1941 edition is 
the 115th annual exhibition to be spon- 
sored by the Academy. All artists may 
submit work which has not previously 
been shown in New York. Prizes this 
year include medals and more than 
$3,600 in awards. 

The prints and drawings will be se- 
lected by John Taylor Arms, Kerr Eby 
and Stow Wengenroth, while the sculp- 
tures will be picked by Adolph Wein- 
man (chairman), Paul Manship, John 
Gregory, Georg Lober and Walter Han- 
cock, and the oils by George Elmer 
Browne (chairman), Jerry Farnsworth, 
Jon Corbino, Wayman Adams, John 
Folinsbee, Charles Hopkinson, Charles 
C. Curran, H. L. Hildebrandt, Ogden 
Pleissner, Andrew Winter, Leopold 
Seyffert, Louis Betts, Arthur Crisp, 
Paul Sample, Eugene Savage, Robert 
Nisbet, Ezra Winter, Frank DuMond, 
John F. Carlson, Paul King, Junius Al- 
len and Alphaeus P. Cole. 

Painting awards will be named by 
Hobart Nichols, John C. Johansen, Guy 
Pene DuBois, Sidney Dickinson and 
Barry Faulkner, and the sculpture 
prizes by Chester Beach, Paul Jenne- 
wein and Ulric H. Ellerhusen. 

Further data is listed on the DIGcEst’s 
“Where to Show” page (28). 


Detwiller’s Totem Poles 


Tuning in on the wave-length of cur- 
rent interest in the art of the American 
Indian (generated in great measure by 
the Museum of Modern Art’s Indian 
show), the Ward Eggleston Galleries 
have put on exhibition 19 watercolors 
and oils by Frederick K. Detwiller, all 
depicting totem poles of the North Pa- 
cific Indians. 

Accurate recordings suffused with 
light and the frontier spirit of their lo- 
cale, the Detwiller exhibits were painted 
in 1938 on Cormant Island, British Co- 
lumbia. The totems are the work of the 
Nimpkish tribe, several examples of 
which are included in the Modern Mu- 
seum’s show. 


The People Like Renoir 


Of the three French painters, Renoir, 
Van Gogh, and Gauguin, the public’s 
preference is overwhelmingly for Re- 
noir, judging from a recent poll taken 
in Cincinnati. The Modern Art Society 
there staged a small exhibition of three 
paintings each by the trio, and asked 
the visitors to vote their choice. Renoir 
received 144 votes; Van Gogh 59; Gau- 
guin 37. Fifteen were unable to make 
up their minds. 
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St. Siemion, Quebec: HAROLD ROTENBERG 


New York Critics Approve Rotenberg 


HarROLD ROTENBERG, a New England 
painter who has worked in many parts 
of the world and exhibited extensively 
in Boston, has just concluded his initial 
appearance as a one-man exhibitor on 
New York’s 57th Street. His show, com- 
prising sturdy Canadian and New Eng- 
land landscapes, was on view at the 
Babcock Galleries and was well re- 
ceived by the critics. 

Henry McBride of the Sun liked best 
the northern winter scenes. Rotenberg’s 
Winter Day, McBride wrote, “is an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable picture and quite 
complete. The color is rich and spark- 
ling and the little houses in the fore- 
ground have plenty of air around them 
without any ruthless sacrifice of the 
mountains in the distance.” The Sun 
critic commended also November Snow, 
Across the River and several of the 
smaller canvases, mentioning especially 
“vivacity in the brushwork achieved at 
no expense to realism.” 

Rotenberg’s exhibits also found favor 
with Margaret Breuning of the Journal- 
American, who wrote that “his forms 
of mountains and cliffs have mass and 
solidity, yet avoid mere massiveness, 
while all the formal relations of his de- 
signs have harmonious significance. Rich 
depth of color and fluency of brushwork 
lend further interest. In some of the 
Quebec scenes, the picturesqueness of 
the subject is, perhaps, too much accen- 
tuated by the play of light and color 
planes, yet in these street scenes, also, 
Rotenberg succeeds in seizing the at- 
mosphere of place.” 

Like McBride, Miss Breuning men- 
tioned several of the smaller works 
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(Skating on Mascoma, Silver Light and 
November Snow) in which she dis- 
cerned a “lyrical quality, which con- 
veys a greater sense of personal re- 
sponse to the scene in terms of greater 
simplicity and directness than the larg- 
er canvases.” 


Ranney of Minnesota 


Adding length to the list of painters 
who are this season making their first 
appearance as exhibitors in New York 
is Glen Ranney of Minneapolis, Minn. 
His canvases, having to do mostly with 
the land and the people who are rooted 
in it, remain on view at the No. 10 
Gallery from Feb. 3 through the 15th. 

Born on a farm in Wisconsin, Ran- 
ney moved later to the bleak prairies 
of North Dakota where, to quote his 
own account, he “first began to feel 
the great power of nature as expressed 
in drouth, blizzards and man’s strug- 
gles.” This reverence for nature’s pow- 
er, and for its grander, more pleasing 
aspects, permeates Ranney’s canvases 
even today. Valleys, hills, winding 
streams and roads, and clusters of farm 
houses form the base of his show. When 
figures are introduced they are people 
of the country, busy at farm tasks or 
amusing themselves with the enter- 
tainments that lighten rural life. 


Critics Pick Woman Winner 


Maria Boveri Cantarella’s floral still 
life was awarded the Lucille Douglass 
Memorial prize at the 1941 members’ 
exhibition of the American Woman’s 
Association, New York. The selection 
was made by a jury of art critics, com- 
prising Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune, Margaret Breuning of the 
Journal American and Helen Appleton 
Read, prominent lecturer and formerly 
critic of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mrs. Cantarella, who has been paint- 
ing since the age of ten, is a graduate 
of Cooper Union. 
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Collection of the Late 


Mrs F. Gray 
Griswold 


from her former Park 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 
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Tus is one of those rare fortnights 
when everything big and important 
breaks at the same time. 

The shows lead off with the art of 
the American Indian, presented at the 
Museum of Modern Art. It is brilliantly 
installed, selected with fine care, and 
exceedingly informative. Probably an 
overwhelming number of American peo- 
ple have hitherto felt as Edward Alden 
Jewell confessed he felt at one time 
about the Red Man, viz.: an extreme 
boredom. And the tonic effect of the 
present exhibition is a jolting correc- 
tive. “Thousands,” wrote Jewell in the 
Times, “will have kindled at the beau- 
tifully presented show their first real 
conception of the scope and vitality and 
depth of Indian culture as it developed, 
from prehistoric times, in what is the 
United States.” 

At the opposite of Indian culture, the 
El Greco show at Knoedler’s remains 
as the best old master event of the sea- 
son, a comprehensive view of the work 
of one of the chief inspirations of mod- 
ern art, and a shrine to be visited by 
those who still wonder what. they were 
talking about twenty-five years ago 
when Roger Fry and Clive Bell and 
the others spoke cryptically of “signifi- 
cant form.” El] Greco has it, whatever 
it is. In the grey, chilly light of 1941, 
significant form would seem to be bet- 
ter described as “total painting,” in 
which design, color, bulk, and line are 
all efficiently directed to one total im- 
pact—an absence (to throttle this meta- 
phor) of any bottlenecks. 


At the Museums 


And the Metropolitan this month 
rustles its skirts to give us the 19th 
century in French painting, a show ex- 
tracted from the larger exhibition re- 
cently held at the De Young Museum 
in San Francisco, which included the 
vulgar 20th century. At the Met, visi- 
tors will come face to face with some 
of the fabulous wealth of the Louvre 
and a dozen other French museums, 
and they will see paintings that are 
world renowned in reproduction and in 
the art textbooks (opening Feb. 6). 

But this does not by any means ex- 
haust the list. The Brooklyn Museum, 
out of a clear sky, comes along with 
probably the most extensive and ambi- 
tious showing of Coptic Art ever at- 
tempted in Europe or America. Assem- 
bled by Jack Cooney, Brooklyn’s alert 
Egyptologist, and Mrs. Elizabeth Rief- 
stahl, librarian ‘Of the Wilbour Collec- 
tion, the show presents textiles, manu- 
scripts, sculptures and other objects 
from the ten centuries of Christianity 
that concluded Egyptian history. Coptic 
art, a font of much modernist inspira- 
tion, had that frank and forthright 
quality wherein everything was brought 
right up to the arabesque, or to the 
footlights so to speak—a quality we 
much admired in the legend of Thais. 

The Whitney’s sculpture and water- 
color show is in full swing; the River- 
side Museum is. continuing a big Uru- 
guayan print exhibition (Latin America 
good will); and there are many group 
shows, large and small, to animate the 
February calendar. Then, supplement- 


ing these, are numerous new one-man 
shows current or about to open. Among 
the latter, mention should be made of 
exhibitions by such prominent artists 
as Georgia O’Keeffe (at Stieglitz’); 
America’s most influential art teacher, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller (opening Feb. 3, 
at Rehn’s); and Peter Hurd at the Mac- 
beth Gallery (opening Feb. 4). 


Latin-American 


As we formerly began the New York 
summary with shows by the French 
contemporaries, the scene has shifted 
of late and it is now the artists from 
below the border who invade 57th 
Street. Federico Cantu of Mexico is 
showing new paintings at the Guy May- 
er Gallery, paintings that are filled with 
the torrid color, the woven and some- 
times tortured designs and the human 
drama of Mexican art. Impressed by 
this artist’s oils, Emily Genauer of the 
World-Telegram praised his “succinct 
and deft draftsmanship, his classical 
and almost monumental dignity of the 
neatly contained composition he calls 
The Adduction, the crisply handled pat- 
tern of Revolt in the Northeast, and 
the decorative freshness of Virgin of 
Guadalupe. Nor does all this take into 
account his dramatic and forceful con- 
ceptions, the mural quality of his work, 
and the elemental strength which is, in 
truth, the most outstanding aspect of 
his art.” 


The Voodoo Overione 


And from further below the border, 
Costa Rica to be exact, comes a new 
show by Max Jimenez at the Georgette 
Passedoit Gallery, where this artist was 
first introduced to New York. Jimenez 
has taken on some changes in style 
since a year ago. He has brought color 
down from the more strident heights 
and there is actually a pastellish feel- 
ing to his new paintings. This becomes 
highly evocative in the slatey Mystical 
Moment. Jimenez clings to his heavy- 
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Death of Demetrius: FEDERICO 
Cantu. At Mayer’s to Feb. 8 


limbed forms, to his slow-moving linear 
passages, and he still uses the monu- 
mental human figure as the vehicle of 
all of his ideas. The constant quantity 
in Jimenez’ work remains. This is the 
voodoo overtone that he dramatizes in 
such a painting as The Lost Children 
and even in the aforementioned and 
piously conceived Mystical Moment. In 
The Edge of the Precipice the artist 
achieves a dramatic force that verges 
on the theatrical yet remains painterly 
to the end. 


The Van Leyden Team 


The Wildenstein Galleries are given 
over (until Feb. 15) to a joint exhibi- 
tion by two well known Dutch painters, 
Ernst and Karin Van Leyden, husband 
and wife. The former was first intro- 
duced to New York last year at the 
James St. L. O’Toole Gallery; the latter 
in 1938 at Marie Sterner’s. The three 
rooms containing the present exhibition 
hold, respectively, portraits and land- 
scapes of Paris and Rome by Ernst; 
portraits, landscapes and figure studies 
by Karin; and sketches for the Hol- 
land House mural (Rockefeller Center) 
which was executed by the two artists. 
Van Leyden was born in Rotterdam and 
studied in Paris and elsewhere. His 
work is owned by the Jeu de Paume, 
the Tate Gallery and museums in Bu- 
dapest, Rome, Cairo, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. After her marriage, Karin 
Van Leyden lived in Paris and later 
in Italy, Greece, Egypt, Portugal, Syria, 
Turkey and England. 


Approval on Blair 


For a frequent and young exhibitor, 
it must be admitted that Robert Blair 
overcomes both of these handicaps. Each 
year he emerges from his watercolor 
show at the Morton Gallery with a 
sheaf of favorable critical reviews. He 
is one young artist for whom the crit- 
ics have optimistic hopes and thus far 
they have not been let down by the 
Buffalo artist. 

“His work has grown in strength,” 
reports Melville Upton of the Sun. “A 
distinct gain in his use of form and a 
more controlled employment of wash 
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than in his previous work,” records 
Howard Devree in the Times. “An un- 
usually competent painter . . . there is 
a large vitality and at times traces of 
humor... also more than a touch of 
nostalgia,” writes Carlyle Burrows in 
the Herald Tribune. “Freshness and 
stimulation in all the work, the sense 
of something sensitively felt and ably 
recorded,” wrote Margaret Breuning in 
the Journal-American. What more could 
a young artish wish? 


Schatz’ Opulent Painting 


A first one man show by Bezalel 
Schatz is presented at the Carroll Car- 
stairs Gallery currently, and it con- 
tains the heaviest impasto and most 
violent rhythms of any show on 57th 
Street. Schatz (his first name is that 
of the first sculptor mention in the 
Bible) was born in Palestine, the son 
of Boris Schatz who relinquished a 
career as a Bulgarian court painter to 
institute an art renaissance in Pales- 
tine. Father and son exhibited jointly 
in New York several years ago. The 
former has since died. 

It is somewhat weird to come across 
American scene titles such as Cape 
Ann Wharf, Gloucester Fishermen, In- 
dian Pueblo, Santa Fe, etc., and to find 
those scenes thrown into the violent 
savage distortions of Soutine, under 
whose spell Schatz paints with pos- 
sessed fury. Fortunately his expression- 
ism does not wholly obliterate a sub- 
structure of excellent design. 


Bosa’s Brueghelish Eves 


Louis Bosa is making his second one- 
man appearance at the Schneider-Ga- 
briel Galleries (Feb. 3-15), with a new 
group of oils depicting genre activity 
around New York City and Bucks 
County. Bosa is Italian-born, having 
come to this country in 1924, when 
he was 18 years old, with high hopes 
of making a name for himself designing 
iron gates. When he discovered that 
iron gates had gone out of style, Bosa 
turned to painting the New York street 
scene as it appeared to his Brueghelish 
eyes. Thus the present group of oils 
depict boys and girls skating at Rocke- 
feller Center, the demolishment of the 
Sixth Avenue El, street corners in 
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Head of a Man:- Louis Bosa 
At Schneider-Gabriel to Feb. 15 


Greenwich Village, Coney Island bath- 
ers, and Bucks County haymakers and 
harvesters. 

His unpeopled Street Corner, a simple 
painting of a brick building, is probably 
the best work in the show. Bosa has 
difficulty sometimes in relating his peo- 
ple to their environment, a difficulty 
shared by many other painters of the 
New York scene. (The people are apt 
to take preposterous attitudes in the 
paintings; in real life New Yorkers are 
the strictest of conformers). Bosa uses 
good strong Venetian color, reds pre- 
dominating. His Head of a Man, repro- 
duced, is another of his most effective 
canvases, limpid clear in its meaning, 
as simple a statement as could be 
painted on the theme of Man and a 
Crust of Bread. 


Reunion in Sculpture 


The exhibition of “Collective” (nom 
d’exposition for a group of former pu- 
pils of Archipenko who hold periodical 
exhibition reunions) proved “distinctly 
not student work, but mature examples 
by artists, some of whom are instruc- 
tors in art schools and others indepen- 
dent creators with rank and stature of 
their own,” wrote Howard Devree of 
the Times. There were 19 artists rep- 
resented in the show at the Arden Gal- 
leries, which included 45 pieces of sculp- 
ture. Some had studied with the maestro 
as far back as 15 years ago. Devree 
was most impressed by. the work of 
Doris Caesar, Adella, and Merre Kah- 
ler, as well as the pieces by Archipenko 
himself. The Herald Tribune critic, 
“H.H.F.,” selected as his choice the 
works by Quita Brodhead and David 
Lax; Melville Upton of the Sun chose 
Jean Ables, Quita Brodhead, Doris Cae- 
sar, David Lax, Eugenia Marron, and 
Barbara Strebeigh. 


Merida Puzzles Critics 


The Buchholz Gallery is currently in 
the pan-American trend with new paint- 
ings by the Mexican, Carlos Merida, as 
well as sculpture by the Frenchman, 
Henri Laurens. Merida studied in Paris 
for several years and he has been un- 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Ella Roper: CORNELIA E. HILDEBRANDT 
Voted the Boardman Medal 


Miniature Charm 


AS THEY HAVE for the past 42 years, 
members of the American Society of 
Miniature Painters have grouped their 
work for an annual New York exhibi- 
tion, this time at the Grand Central 
Galleries, where their 97 miniatures re- 
main on view through Feb. 15. 

At the show’s opening, Mahonri 
Young, Alex Canedo and Emma Fordyce 
MacRae passed judgment on the exhib- 
its and voted top honors, the Board- 
man Memorial Medal, to Ella Roper, a 
charming plump-cheeked portrait of a 
baby by Cornelia E. Hildebrandt. The 
same jury chose Ann, by Malthe Hassel- 
riis, for honorable mention. Hasselriis 
last year won the show’s popular award. 

This year’s annual, wrote Howard De- 
vree in the Times, “furnishes a welcome 
woodwind note in the sometimes strid- 
ent symphony of the season’s exhibi- 
tions.” 

The variety that characterizes the 
show is, considering the binding limita- 
tions of the medium, remarkable. Con- 
servative respect for detail and accur- 
acy dominate, but in many of the ex- 
hibits (Mabel R. Welch’s Refugee, for 
instance) there is a measure of freedom 
that belies the diminutive proportions 
of the compositions. Portrait heads are 
the most popular subject, but there are 
also full-length figures, and even figure 
groups, such as Hasselriis’s My Wife 
and Daughter and Magda Heuermann’s 
The Chess Players. Landscapes and still 
lifes, many of the latter wrought with 
the precision of a jeweler, complete this 
successful exhibition. 
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Utterly Confusing 


ITS ALERT EAR ever attuned to the 
strange nuances of New York life, The 
New Yorker didn’t miss the implications 
of the art-in-department store move- 
ment instigated when Gimbels and Saks- 
Fifth Avenue undertook the sale of the 
fabulous Hearst Collection (THE Art 
Dicest, Jan. 1). One of the anonymous j 
toilers responsible for that magazine’s 
Talk of the Town department saw these 
alarming portents in the deal: 

“Now that the Gimbel brothers have 
taken over the Hearst collection, you 4 
can bet your last charge account that 
Macy’s won’t let them run the only 
places in town where you can pick up 
a genuine Elizabethan staircase or a 
guaranteed French cloister (Friday on- 
ly, marked down from Charlemagne). 
Macy’s, and every other store, will han- 
dle somebody’s private collection of 
something precious, ultimately turning 
us into a city of retail museums. 

“This cultural renaissance will prob- 
ably work out fine for everything ex- 
cept the regular merchandise, which 
will be forced to take refuge elsewhere. 
People who start out in search of an 
electric toaster will wind up at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Aisle 4. The Met- 
ropolitan’s White Sales will be sensa- 
tional, held annually in the basement, 
near the spot once occupied by a Pha- 
roah (now on permanent loan to Ohr- 
bach’s). Art-lovers, after spending a 
lifetime collecting Ming vases, will leave } 
them to Lord & Taylor. Need any van 
Goghs, folks? Try Stern’s, Bache Wing.” 
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Watercolorists to Merge 


The combined exhibition which the 
American Watercolor Society and the 
New York Watercolor Club are spon- 
soring from Feb. 7 to the 23rd in New 
York City, will be the last joint exhibi- 
tion by these two groups. Closely over- 
lapping in organization and purpose, 
they are now in the process of amalga- 
mation. The New York Club will be 
merged with the American Watercolor 
Society, which will give its name to the 
new organization. 

To publicize their combined annual 
show, the two groups have arranged a 
radio broadcast over WNYC on Feb. 6 
at 4:30 p.m. 
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Dali in Virginia 

Salvador Dali, most famous of the 
Surrealist School, is reported living in 
interior Virginia where he is busy writ- 
ing his memoirs—a far cry from Bonwit- 
Teller on Fifth Avenue and bathtubs 
that jump through plateglass windows. i 
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White Dress: ESTHER WILLIAMS 


Esther Williams Shows 


ALTHOUGH she has had a one-man ex- 
hibition at the Worcester Museum and 
has won prizes at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and the Pennsylvania Academy, 
Esther Williams is this month making 
her debut as a solo exhibitor in New 
York City. Her 27 canvases, on view 
at the Kraushaar Galleries through 
Feb. 15, bear witness to a feeling for 
sensitive, yet rich, color and to a ma- 
turing command of form. 

Several themes, each delineating a 
special interest on which Miss Williams 
focuses her art, run through the show. 
Prominent among these is music. Her 
Beethoven Trio, excellently lighted and 
enlivened by movement which inert 
pigment has stilled only for the mo- 
ment, heads this group. Accompanying 
it are action studies of concert pianists 
and Still Life With Drum, a colorful 
composition marked by a lively inter- 
play of textures. 

Another motif—the circus—is ably 
represented by Circus Ponies, in which 
sculpturally realized form and lustrous 
color weave a convincing representa- 
tion of life under the big top. The 
landscape of Cape Ann, where the art- 
ist spends her summers, is another spe- 
cial interest that yields material for 
her brush. Miss Williams does this 
phase justice in Pond in June, imbuing 
it, through subtle handling of color, 
with an idyllic mood. 

The White Dress, a portrait of the 
artist’s mother, is a capable leader of 
the portrait section of Miss William’s 
show. Solid, firmly designed and bright- 
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ened by deft management of light and 
shadow, it is in the French tradition of 
outdoor portraits. Still lifes of flowers, 
some of which, like Mozartiana, bring 
in a musical overtone, constitute an- 
other category of work. A final inter- 
est is figure painting, a division in 
which Nude With Pink Drapery, subtle 
in color, real in form, stands out. 


Across the Gulf 


THE INSISTENT waves of good-neigh- 
bor overtures that emanate from Wash- 
ington these days have struck up echoes 
in many American art centers. Rank- 
ing high among these in activity is New 
Orleans, where Mrs. Doris Stone, a 
director of the New Orleans Arts and 
Crafts Club and daughter of shipping 
magnate Samuel Zemurray, put into 
effect her idea of exchange exhibitions 
between her native city and Guatemala 
City and San Salvador—a sort of hands- 
across-the-gulf cultural program. 

Last month she invited her Latin 
American neighbor-artists to send work 
to an exhibition at the Royal Street 
Gallery in New Orleans. Mrs. Stone put 
up $50 prizes for the best exhibits from 
each country. “Most of the Salvadoran 
and Guatemalan art,’ Time reported, 
“looked about as Latin as a Saturday 
Evening Post cover.” Prizes went to 
Guatemalan Jaime Arimany for a trop- 
ical mountain scene and to Salvadoran 
José Media for his Bathers. The critics 
“were politely rhapsodic.” 

Then in January, New Orleans re- 
turned the call and sent to the new 
International Club Salon in San Salva- 
dor a show of Southern U. S. art. Omni- 
present Time noted that “at the show’s 
formal opening, U. S. Minister Robert 
Frazer, International Railways of Cen- 
tral America Manager Herbert Wilson 
and a swarm of Cabinet Ministers and 
bank presidents elbowed some 500 of 
El Salvador’s other leading citizens for 
a look. Curiously, the most striking 
items of Southern U. S. art in the show 
(example: The Red Mill by New Or- 
leans Painter Caroline Wogan Durieux) 
looked more Latin than any of the 
Latin-American art that El Salvador 
and Guatemala had sent to the U. S. 

“Salvadoran critics outdid the critics 
of New Orleans in politeness. Said Crit- 
ic Salvador Salazar Arrue: ‘The expo- 
sition is of great transcendence to Sal- 
vadoran art ... The social importance 
these cultural manifestations exercise 
on life will be clearly seen.’ ” 

The show, which is now on view in 
Guatemala City, will later be shipped 
to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and other 
Latin American centers. 
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Winter: MauricE VLAMINCK 


Maurice Vlaminck Seen Early and Late 


AN EARLY AND LATE view of Vlaminck, 
illustrating the stylistic molting of the 
artist from a young man wholly ab- 
sorbed in problems of design to the 
later artist completely enwrapped in 
romantic expression, is on view at the 
Lilienfeld Gallery, New York, until 
Feb. 8. The show includes a room of 
10 oils done more than 25 years ago, 
and nine later oils. 

Vlaminck began with full strength. 
Even the two oils which date back to 
an impressionist influence, the Bridge 
at the Harbor and the view of Mar- 
seilles, have the same degree of vivid 
strength that characterizes a Vlaminck 
oil of today. Most of the early works 
are under the wholesome influence of 


Z 


Cézanne, and even when Vlaminck went 
cubistic, he did so with reference to the 
cubism in Cézanne rather than that in 
Picasso or Braque. 

Between these paintings and those of 
the two succeeding decades, Vlaminck 
found his own personal style of paint- 
ing, represented in the group of new 
oils. It is a moody, violently expressive, 
sensual and tactile style in which the 
substructure is hidden beneath savage- 
ly trowled pigment, as in Winter. 

The flower pictures in the late group 
are among the most poised paintings 
Viaminck has yet done. His newer land- 
scapes repeat the well known formula: 
moody skies overhead and slushy weath- 
er underfoot. 


Mystical Moment 
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The Chicago Idea 


AN ENTERPRISING GROUP of 32 Chicago 
art loving laymen have banded together 
under the name Society for Contem- 
porary American Art, with the construc- 
tive intention of purchasing meritorious 
works by living American artists and 
presenting them to the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Realizing that museums no 
longer receive the large contributions 
which often made the acquisition of 
new art possible, these practical art 
lovers formed their society to compen- 
sate for this loss. 

Each member pays approximately $40 
dues annually, and at the end of the 
year the accumulated amount is used 
for the purchase of contemporary Amer- 
ican art. Each member has the privilege 
of selecting a work by a living artist. The 
selected works are then exhibited at 
the Art Institute of Chicago each year, 
and from the exhibition the Institute’s 
Committee on Painting and Sculpture 
selects those to be purchased for its 
permanent collection. 

The present exhibition, which extends 
through March 2, consists of 23 paint- 
ings showing the most catholic of tastes. 
Included are two brilliantly colored 
landscapes by Francis Chapin; Edgar 
Miller’s large canvas of a Forest Fire; 
a little landscape by Eilshemius; Rob- 
ert Philipp’s The Bathers, on which he 
worked a year; a still life by Aaron 
Bohrod, marking a departure from his 
local street scenes; Two Girls, by Mal- 
colm Hackett, and Zissley’s The Harbor. 

The Chicago idea is both constructive 
and timely, and, given encouragement, 
could be made to function in other cities 
where art appreciation is present but 
has no avenue of public outlet. 

Peppino Mangravite, whose one-man 
exhibition of paintings at the Chicago 
Art Institute started on Jan. 30, opened 
the Society’s exhibition with these re- 
marks: “Consider the constructive ef- 
fect that a group of such societies would 
have on American art; they would wid- 
en and deepen our enjoyment of it, they 
would add further encouragement to 
the American artist, and they would 
further contribute to the refinement of 
our social attitudes. 

“For years there has existed a wide 
gap between the artist and the layman. 
I feel that this is a propitious time to 
bridge that gap by dispelling our sus- 
picion and intolerance for one another. 
For years artists have congregated to- 
gether, formed clubs and societies which 
have seldom amounted to anything. 
They have in most instances provided 
a meeting ground for the discussion of 
their grievances. No wonder laymen 
got the false conclusion that artists are 
irrational human beings with a constant 
chip on their shoulders.” 

Officers of the Chicago society are: 
president, William Dwight Darrow; vice 
president, Hi Simons; second vice presi- 
dent, Inez Cunningham Stark; treas- 
urer, William N. Eisendrath, Jr.; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Henry S. Monroe. 


Anzac War Artist 


Ivor Hele, 23-year-old Adelaide artist 
now serving as a private with the Aus- 
tralian forces in Libya, has been chosen 
official Anzac war artist for the Libyan 
campaign. 


The Art Digest 
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Poll Public’s Taste 


AS THE RECEPTION being accorded the 
Chrysler Collection in Richmond proves 
(see page 10), advanced types of mod- 
ern art do not enjoy a large measure 
of popularity in conservative, inland 
communities. The directors of the Walk- 
er Art Center in Minneapolis recently 
sponsored an exhibition keyed specifi- 
cally to that unpopularity of art in its 
more unusual forms. Their purpose was 
two-fold: (1) to endeavor through dra- 
matic display devices and informative 
captions to foster appreciation for “un- 
popular” art, and (2) to measure the 
public’s preferences and dislikes by 
means of questionnaires. 

Tabulation of the results of the vis- 
itors’ poll produced an interesting pic- 
ture of the public mind when con- 
fronted by unconventional art. Strange- 
ly, Minneapolis gallery-goers liked King 
of Hell, a Chinese painting of the Ming 
Dynasty best of all; its score was 83.7%. 
This phenomenon is partly explained 
by the Center’s directors as a result of 
the painting’s dominating size and its 
unusually dramatic display. In this 
work, certainly belonging to a category 
attracting only a specialized and lim- 
ited following, the public accepted dis- 
tortion, stylization and symbolism, but 
when the same qualities were presented 
by such modernists as Rouault, Klee, 
Kandinsky and Miro (the least-liked 
four) the same public rejected them 
with varying degrees of rejection. 

Among the modern painters Tanguy’s 
surrealist Suspended Time came out on 
top, probably, the Center points out, 
“because of its meticulous (even aca- 
demic) technique.” 

The exhibition also produced proof 
that the public is keenly aware of dif- 
ferences between very similar works, 
that unpleasant subject matter is more 
a deterrent to appreciation than lack 
of subject matter (Kandinsky), and that 
effectiveness of display definitely influ- 
ences likes and dislikes. The last was 
borne out when shifts of exhibits to 
more exciting positions were invariably 
reflected in preference evaluations. 


From Hopi to Yankee 


Enlivened by the abrupt juxtaposi- 
tion of New England landscapes and 
views of the Southwest, the recent joint 
exhibition at the Number 10 Gallery 
brought to New York a group of 20 
oils by Belgian-born Edouard Rigele and 
24 watercolors by E. Boyd. 

Rigele, an ex-sailor, was commended 
by the Herald Tribune for his “increas- 
ing flexibility,” and for his handling of 
color and light and shade. Miss Boyd, 
who has spent several years recording 
life on the Hopi and Navajo reserva- 
tions, was praised by the same writer 
for her “careful attention to outline 
and detail.” 


Jules Show Prolonged 


Because of their popularity, the can- 
vases of Mervin Jules will remain on 
view at the ACA Gallery in New York 
for an additional two weeks (through 
Feb. 8). They hang in the gallery’s 
second exhibition room, forming an ad- 
junct to the Harriton show that now 
holds the main ACA stage. 
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Bottle and Fruit: ABRAHAM HARRITON 


Harriton Exhibits Rich, Forceful Statements 


THERE is a solemn cadence, a deep 
richness of color and a strengthening 
simplification of form in the Abraham 
Harriton canvases that are on view, 
through Feb. 8, at the ACA Gallery 
in New York. Related in mood, they 
combine to create an exhibition sono- 
rous in tonal relationships; individually 
they strike simple, strong chords in 
which the primary tones dominate. 

In Bottle and Fruit these primary 
colors are used for the still life ob- 
jects, but the background, to provide 
a foil for the colors in front, is in 
subtle and varied shades of green. Key- 
ing both color and rhythm to a deso- 
late mood, Harriton, in Journey in the 


Wilderness, makes a forceful statement 
about his world. In it, hopeless refu- 
gees trudge through a dark valley 
made doubly bleak by gaunt trees. 
Depicting a large gathering in a 
grove, Picnic No. 1 is a compelling or- 
chestration of compositional movement 
and rhythm. The tables, arranged in an 
irregular receding scale of horizontals, 
are rimmed-in by the staccato rhythm 
of trees. This same device Harriton 
uses in Everybody Loves a Bargain, in 
which bulky housewives elbow each 
other as they clamber around a bargain 
counter, their churning activity height- 
ened in effect by the stately dignity of 
the huge pillars rising behind them. 


BRITAIN DELIVERS THE GOODS 


INCE the outbreak of War in Europe, we have received 

many inquiries as to our ability to keep customers supplied 
with Winsor & Newton products due to War conditions in 
England where these products are manufactured. 


E can assure our customers that, although there have 
.been accasional delays in completing orders, we are 
nevertheless receiving regular shipments from England and 
have had no advice of - shortage of material. Consequently 


we believe that we will 
indefinite period. 


e able to maintain supplies for an 


|" confirmation of the above statement, we would point out 
that out of eighty-four shipments dispatched to us from 
England since the outbreak of War, we have lost only one and 
we think this record speaks for itself. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 
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A Midnight Modern Conversation: HOGARTH 


The Middle Class Art of Cockney Hogarth 


THE BRUTAL INELEGANCE that charac- 
terized much of English life during the 
18th century had in William Hogarth 
(1697-1764) one of the shrewdest pic- 
torial recorders of all time. Blessed with 
a vision that was free of sentimental 
or chauvinistic mist and in firm com- 
mand of a biting brush and burin, Ho- 
garth pricked every balloon of preten- 
sion that hove into sight and pointed 
an admonishing finger at every foible, 
every cruel injustice of his day. 

A splendid panorama of Hogarth’s 
graphic record is unfolded during Feb- 
ruary on the walls of the M. A. McDon- 
ald Gallery in New York City. On view 
are 42 displays of the noted English- 
man’s engravings, including his A Har- 
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lot’s Progress (set of six), The Four 
Times of Day (set of four), Marriage 
a-la-Mode (set of six), Industry and 
Idleness (set of 12), The Four Stages 
of Cruelty (set of four), and such nota- 
ble specimens of satire as Time Smok- 
ing a Picture, The Roast Beef of Old 
England, Taste in High Life and A Mid- 
night Modern Conversation. 

Helping to deepen the exhibition’s 
meaning is the show’s 30-page, illus- 
trated catalogue in which an excellent 
essay on the artist, written by Robert 
McDonald for The Print Collector’s 
Quarterly, is reprinted. In it McDonald 
points out the special appropriateness 
at this time of a show of Hogarth’s work. 
Hogarth, McDonald writes, “means even 
more now than in a time of peace and 
satisfaction when the artist’s place is 
in the home; for when the winds roar 
as they do today and trustworthy roofs 
float about on high, those who can no 
longer find in the romantics the escape 
they seek, do find in the realists and 
satirists with whom Hogarth belongs, 
the very essential comforts of the rea- 
son. 

“Hogarth was a humanist and cari- 
caturist and if not the latter’s father in 
the whole world, he was its father in 
England and created their first cari- 
cature 100%-home-grown without the 
slightest trace of Gallic flavoring or 
Celtic whimsy; and, so much better 
known, while at it, created their first 
art in the highest meaning of the word. 

“Cockney Hogarth turned his rich 
humor into fine art, bringing to the 
visual arts for the first time something 
essentially English, something of the 
‘middle’ English mind not too terribly 
refined and not too plain either. We 
know its fine stout flavor in English 
light verse, its sanity and open spirit 
and are reminded of Voltaire’s famous 
remark about England being like a 


glass of beer, the froth on the top, the 
dregs on the bottom and the good stuff 
in between.” 

The rareness with which this humor 
and depth of perception appeared in 
English art is doubly strange in view of 
its frequent enriching appearance in 
English letters. ‘“‘The writers and actors 
of Hogarth’s lifetime,” McDonald ob- 
serves. “were as good as the artists 
were bad.” 

Hogarth resented the attacks and rid- 
icuJe that his sharp genius stirred up 
in his run-of-the-mill contemporaries. 
“He was consciously a man of worth, 
a ‘somebody’—and he’d be blawsted if 
they could say he wasn’t!” 

Patronage was a problem, for, as Mc- 
Donald points out, “though vigorous 
native writing was looked upon with 
pride, the well-to-do brought their art 
home from abroad.” 

Endowed with a merchandising sense 
that would do a modern advertising ex- 
ecutive proud, Hogarth struck at the 
root of the dilemma. “He aimed at a 
new audience, the middle classes, by 
putting his art on a large-scale pro- 
duction footing, by making engravings 
himself and having them made after 
his paintings. He featured ‘reasonable 
prices’—and very low they were—to 
increase this audience and become inde- 
pendent of wealthy patrons, held his 
own auctions, advertised new works in 
the newspapers, issued prints as re- 
ceipts for payments and used his pen to 
support his views.” 

“Hogarth’s real style, totally without 
pomp,” McDonald concludes, “is as in- 
teresting and individual and salty as 
any in graphic art.” 


Chicago's Century of Prints 


Opening concurrently with the Art 
Institute of Chicago’s huge Goya show 
of canvases, prints and drawings, is an 
important exhibition covering the first 
hundred years of printmaking between 
1400 and 1500. On view through March 
2, the show comprises 150 examples by 
the medium’s foremost pioneers, includ- 
ing 100 engravings of the Italian and 
German schools, loaned by Lessing J. 
Rosenwald. Highlighted here are sever- 
al notable Martin Schongauers. 

Adding significance to the show, which 
will be reviewed in the Dicest’s next 
issue, is an impressive catalogue of 152 
pages, edited by Carl O. Schniewind, the 
Institute’s curator of prints. 


Honolulu Buys Hall Prints 


Purchase of six prints by Arthur W. 
Hall and one by his wife, Norma Bas- 
sett Hall, by the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts was made at the end of a success- 
ful two-man exhibit there by the hus- 
band and wife. The former works almost 
entirely in etching and drypoint, while 
Mrs. Hall is best known for her color 
wood blocks. 

“Perhaps the first thing that im- 
presses one when looking at a print by 
Mr. Hall,” reports the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, “is the brilliant purity and 
delicacy of his etched line.” 
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Down Montgomery Way: ASA CHEFFETZ (Wood Engraving) 


Asa Cheffetz Choice of Woodcut Society 


THE GLISTENING WHITES and the vel- 
vety blacks of the wood block are Asa 
Cheffetz’s favorite medium in distilling 
the mountains and the moods of New 
England into pictorial elements. He sets 
these blacks and whites against one an- 
other, and with hardly a touch of mid- 
dle tone, builds up looming prominences, 
sheathes them in forests and often lays 
a winding road across a peaceful valley 
floor. This he does in his wood-engrav- 
ing, Down Montgomery Way (Ver- 
mont), which the Woodcut Society of 
Kansas City has issued as its second 
members’ print for 1940. 

Framed in a handsome brochure, 
Cheffetz’s print is accompanied by an 
autobiographic foreword and is limited 
in edition to 200 signed, original proofs, 
available exclusively to members of the 
Woodcut Society. 

“By lifelong association and influ- 
ence,” the artist explains, “I am a 
New Englander .. . I love this fertile 
land, and the simple way of life of its 
rugged people. I love the very tempera- 
ment of the land in all its moods. If I 
have succeeded at all, it is this deep 
sense of the all-pervading mood of the 
land and sky which possesses me, and 
which I seek to express in my own 
medium of interpretation. And, it is 
this quality of the inner mood of the 
scene which beguiled me and waylaid 
me in my summer wandering ‘down 
Montgomery way’ in old Vermont.” 

The Woodcut Society, directed by Al- 
fred Fowler, was founded in 1932 by a 
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group of enthusiasts who wished to 
compile a portfolio that would truly 
represent the status and the develop- 
ment of the art of woodcutting in this 
country. By banding together in a lim- 
ited-member organization the founders 
were able to issue beautifully designed 
brochures and two woodcuts each year 
—all at the moderate charge of $10 for 
annual Society dues. Prospective mem- 
bers can address Director Fowler at 
1270 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Goya and His Times 


ONE HUNDRED PRINTS by Goya and his 
contemporaries of the 18th century have 
been selected out of the large collec- 
tion at Wesleyan University and placed 
on special exhibition this month. As- 
sembled by the curator, Gustave von 
Groschwitz, the group reveals the peri- 
od as an age not unlike the present— 
an age of satire. 

From Goya’s famed series of Ca- 
prices, in which the Spanish master of 
aquatint etching attacked the social 
abuses of his time, are such prints as 
the famous and ghoulish Hunting for 
Teeth, the pitiful God Forgive Her, It 
Was Her Own Mother, and There Was 
No Remedy, What a Sacrifice. Other 
prints are from Goya’s ever-modern Dis- 
asters of War, and from his series de- 
voted to the anatomy of brutality, the 
Bull Fighting plates. These masterful 
and cutting satires, pitilessly real and 
human, are among the greatest products 
of all times in black and white. 

Spain was not the only country to 
produce great satirists in the 18th cen- 
tury. In England, Hogarth and Blake 
attacked the moral laxity of their age 
and the Wesleyan show includes Ho- 
garth’s Gin Lane and Beer Street. 

The 18th century was Italy’s most 
fruitful period in etching. Skill and a 
triumphant imagination gave Pirenesi’s 
Prison Series a universal quality that is 
still modern. In his views of Venice, Ca- 
naletto created little ballets of move- 
ment in etching, and the muralist, Tie- 
polo, produced innumerable fantasies of 
flooded light and airy grace. 

These are the highlights in the show, 
which, however, weaves through many 
lesser manifestations of printmaking of 
the time. 
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Auction Calendar 





Feb. 1, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; 2nd session of the sale of the Miss Helen 
G. Ferguson and other collections: important 
18th cent. English porcelains & furniture; 
Georgian silver; Oriental rugs; tapestries, paint- 
ings & bronzes. Now on exhibition. 

Feb. 6, Thursday evening, Plaza Art Galleries: 
collection of Ralph Pulitzer: important can- 
vases, drawings, sculptures & watercolors by 
a host of prominent American & European art- 
ists, including a Rodin bust & examples by 
Bellows, Hassam, Derain, Ingres, Dufy, Cas- 
satt, Benton, Bruce, Kent, Philipp, Raphael 
Soyer & Arnold Wiltz. On exhibition from 
Feb. 2. 

Feb. 6, 7 & 8, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Van 
Cortlandt & other collections: early American 
glass, American silver & furniture, miniature 
furniture, Bennington pottery & hooked rugs. 
On exhibition from Feb. 1. 


Feb. 12 & 13, Wednesday & Thursday, Kende 
Galleries; property of Miss E. Alice Austen 
& others: objets de vertu by Fabergé, gold snuff 
boxes, French & English furniture, paintings, 
antique laces, porcelain, glass & jewelry. On 
exhibition from Feb. 7. 


Feb. 15, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; collection of the late Mrs. F. Gray 
Griswold: French 18th cent. furniture, an im- 
portant group of French 18th cent. sculptured 
clocks & other objects in bronze by such dis- 
tinguished artists as Falconet, Gouthiere and 
St. Germain. On exhibition from Feb. 8. 








The Auction Mart | 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Glover, John: The Glover Family (P-B, 
Blow) Walker Galleries ...................ss000++ $ 750 
Van der Velde (Elder): Portrait of a Stuart 
Princess (P-B, Blow) Walker Galleries .... 725 
Bonheur, Rosa: White Percheron (P-B, 
Henner, Jacques: Jdeal Head (P-B, Hamlen, 
ir. MRD. & nocikchnedeanaliidbininindiclgbiais Tecbepaaialiansioie 1,150 
Corot: Dunes de Holiande (P-B, Hamlen, 
et al) Edouard Jonas ...................csssseeee0e+208,000 


Uccello (School of) : Constantine Before Walls 
of Jerusalem (P-B, Hamlen, et al) Wash- 


ington County Museum ..,...........ccccceseecseesees 600 
Massone, Giovanni: SS. Mary Magdalene 

and Paul (P-B, Hamlen, et al) Washing- 

Re ee eee 625 
Ramsay, Allan: John Sinclair of Ratter (P- 

ay ENN -« WG UIE dastadcacodpsidustasenastininzatienes 825 





Romney, George: Melesina Chenevi: 
Hamlen, et al) Major Edward Bowes 
Inness, George: Looking Over the River 


Ce, SIO, BE GRD | eesicccocinssnscovvctusesemanen’ 1,200 
Hassam: In the Old House (P-B, Hamlen, 

et al) Grand Central Galleries ................ 1,650 
Tudor School; Mary, Queen of Scots (K, 

TE | Re 
Tudor School; Edward, Lord Hasting of 

Loughborough (K, Roebling, et al) ........ 2,100 
Beechey, Sir. Wm.: Sir David Wedderburn, 

ere. TR, SI, OE TRAD = ncckcosncnnccovseesesss: 800 


Huntington, Daniel P.: Family Group (K, 
Roebling, et al) ................ 
American School (19th cen 


.000 















garet Depeyster (K, Roebling, et al) vipaee 650 

Prints 

Bone, Muirhead: Spanish Good Friday (P- 

B, Bustin, et al) Charles Sessler ............ $ 775 

Diirer: Melancholia (P-B, Bustin, et al) 
SN RUE. cccinctbccsnkescsapedtinhesscechonenbus 230 

Diirer: The Holy Virgin as the Queen of 
the Angels (P-B, Bustin, et al) ............ 260 

Haden, Sir Francis: An Early Riser (P-B, 
Bustin) Charles Sessler ...................-sese+++ 350 

Meryon: Le Stryge (P-B, Bustin, et al) 
Charles Sessler $ 700 

Whistler: The Doorway . et 
OLD AU CII oc csiscas paisa ctckuessuieccnoncbnnr 425 

Whistler: Square House (P-B, Bustin, et al) 
UIOINUNE< SUMRUNL, > . iintesiecaisdsucsbenntnsa bors sbbicatuieetiad 1,000 

Whistler: Zaandam (P-B, Bustin, et al) 
SIN EN:. -ENI, *- Wececsuarebupinhiaii tesa canttavtventenees 800 

Sculpture 

Rodin: Eternal Spring (bronze) (K, Reis- 
inger, et al) F. Schnittier ...........cccsccosssses $ 600 

Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 

William and Mary; walnut love seat in 
16th cent. Brussels tapestry (P-B, War- 
SUN MEG SUED caniacsicnhaapdbetebubadasebuiiehapdlseunehedents 1,275 

Chippendale; mahogany wing chair, 18th 
ey Ae NED so Riich ies cscenibtaach veconncatins 1,600 
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Nymphe Descendant au Bain: FALCONET 
In the Griswold Sale 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


OPENING the sales fortnight at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York is 
the second session of the Ferguson sale, 
announced in the Dicest’s Jan. 15 issue. 
This section brings to bidders the re- 
maining 18th century English por- 
celains and furniture, Georgian silver, 
Oriental rugs, tapestries, paintings and 
bronzes of the Ferguson properties. 

On Feb. 1 the galleries are opening 
an exhibition of unusual scope, com- 
prising early American glass from the 
collection of William M. Van Winkle; 
important heirlooms, including a group 
of early American silver from the Van 
Cortlandt Manor House at Croton-on- 
Hudson, and American furniture, pot- 
tery and hooked rugs from other own- 
ers. These will go on sale on the after- 
noons of the 6th, 7th and 8th. 

The glass offerings number rare ex- 
amples of Stiegel, Ohio-Stiegel, three- 
mold, New Jersey and Pitkin, while the 
silver specimens are by noted crafts- 
men and were owned, many of them, 
by important figures in early American 
history. 

But the most important sale of the 
fortnight, scheduled for the afternoon 
of the 15th, is that of the property of 
the late Mrs. F. Gray Griswold, which 
goes on exhibition Feb. 8. 

The accent of this sale is French, the 
items consisting of furniture, sculpture 
and decorations by some of France’s 
most notable artists and craftsmen. 
Ranking high are several that have in 
the past been exhibited as loans to 
the Metropolitan Museum, including 
the graciously poised terra cotta nude 
(reproduced above) by Etienne Maurice 
Falconet; a clock by Jean-André Le- 
paute, clockmaker to Louis XV; a Louis 
XV palissandre two-door cabinet by 
Jean Charles Ellaume; a pair of white 


and gold Louis XVI salon consoles, prob- 
ably by J. B. Sené, and a Louis XVI 
bronze doré clock formed as figures 
of the Three Graces, by Falconet. 

Other furniture items comprise tables, 
chairs and consoles. Rounding out the 
sale are canvases by Jean Baptiste 
Huet and John Opie, a Brussels tap- 
estry and a bronze equestrian group 
by Guillaume Coustou. 


In Kende Auction 


FoR THEIR SALE on the afternoons of 
Feb. 12 and 13, the Kende Galleries in 
New York have drawn upon the collec- 
tions of Miss E. Alice Austen of Staten 
Island, and other owners. The proper- 
ties, which will be put on exhibition on 
Feb. 7, feature specimens of Fabergé’s 
fabulous craftsmanship and include gold 
snuff boxes, French and English furni- 
ture, paintings, fine antique laces, porce- 
lain, glass and jewelry. 

Among the Fabergé examples are two 
blue-veined agate flower pots, executed 
in hardstones and gold; a spirited bear 
carved from rock crystal, and a variety 
of snuff boxes. 

Other important offerings include a 
gold and enamel mounted amber chalice 
made in South Germany about 1600, a 
pair of elaborate porcelain and gilded 
bronze candelabra bearing the insignia 
of the order of St. George, and a pair 
of Meissen vases painted in the manner 
of Teniers with genre groups, flower 
nosegays and butterflies. 


Chicago Attendance Gains 


The Art Institute of Chicago, playing 
an increasingly important role in Amer- 
ica’s major museum league, is drawing 
some of the largest gates of any institu- 
tion in the country. During 1940 the mu- 
seum’s shows were viewed by 1,122,374 
visitors—40,540 more than during 1939. 

Helping to boost this total were two 
important loan exhibitions, the Master- 
pieces of Italian Art Exhibition and the 
Picasso show, which attracted, respec- 
tively, 265,679 (in 55 days) and 67,661 
(in 33 days). The local Chicago artists 
show was viewed by 53,617 spectators. 


Metropolitan Attendance Drops 


Attendance at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum during 1940 was 1,184,835. The 
figure for the Main Building showed a 
decrease from that of last year, as does 
that of the Cloisters, the total falling 
behind 1939 by 142,120. During 1939, 
however, the museum held its great ex- 
hibition of “Three Hundred Years of 
American Life.” 


Newark Attendance Doubles 


More than 150,000 people visited the 
Newark Museum during 1940, the larg- 
est attendance in the museum’s history. 
This record, nearly double that of 1939, 
was due largely to the Masterpieces of 
Art Exhibition in October which drew 
71,000 visitors. 


Mounting Enrollments 


Frederick H. Meyer, president of the 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 
announces that, contrary to an expected 
war-period decrease in art interest, his 
institution is currently enjoying a stead- 
ily increasing enrollment. 
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BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 





Taubes on Technique 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OIL PAINTING. By Fred- 
eric Taubes. New York: Dodd, Mead € Co.; 112 


pp.; 30 reproductions; $2.75. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


AFTER only a few minutes of shop 
talk with anybody, Frederic Taubes be- 
gins expounding his boundless faith in 
the integrity of craft. Art, he insists, 
must be lasting, and it can be lasting 
only when the artist understands and 
is master of his materials. 

Taubes is inclined to belittle those 
researchers who diligently probe the 
past to discover the “secret” means em- 
ployed by the old masters to achieve 
permanence and brilliance. The answer, 
Taubes writes, is easy: know your ma- 
terials as thoroughly as the masters 
did; use, as they did, only the tested 
best colors; and work with “perma- 
nence” constantly in mind. 

The author, whose lush and luminous 
eanvases attest to his love of paint 
for its own rich qualities, makes ready 
reference to these qualifications in con- 
nection with his own art: His favorite 
joke, grounded on complete confidence, 
is to guarantee a buyer of a Taubes 
canvas that it will last at least 300 
years. “If it doesn’t,’ Taubes adds 
with a quick smile, “I’ll refund your 
money.” 

The soundness of Taubes’ approach to 
those perennial absorptions of painters 
—permanence and brilliance—is under- 
lined when he points out that the gem- 
like permanence of the works of Diirer 
or the van Eycks is achieved by means 
to which today’s freer, more spontane- 
ous mode of expression is not suited. 
This contemporary freedom, whether 
exuberant or restrained, need not, con- 
versely, be impermanent. Look, coun- 
sels Taubes, at Rubens or Frans Hals, 
whose oil techniques fit today’s expres- 
sion and are, moreover, demonstrably 
permanent. 

Taubes, in his new book, unfolds in 
logical sequence the results of a life- 
time of painting, experiménting, testing 
and researching. Beginning with an il- 
luminating discussion of canvas and its 
proper sizing and priming, he goes on 
to oils, varnishes, siccatives and the pa- 
lette. His discussions of the character- 
istics of colors, of their grinding, their 
combinational possibilities and the tools 
with which they are best applied are all 
cached in warm, personal prose which 
has the clarity of thorough understand- 
ing. Primarily an artist and teacher, 
Taubes relates his material specifically 
to the painter’s problems. 

Effective too are his explanations of 
underpainting, of egg tempera under- 
painting and glazing. Artists will find 
particularly helpful his chapters on the 


execution of a painting, his “notes on 
various impractical, dubious or dele- 
terious materials to be avoided,” and 
his table of the formulae which he dis- 
cusses in the volume. 

But the book’s effectiveness is not 
limited to artists and art students. Its 
penetrating exposition of painting from 
the painter’s point of view cannot help 
but deepen and broaden the connois- 
seur’s understanding of art. He, along 
with serious appreciators and collec- 
tors, will find applicable knowledge in 
Taubes’ chapter, “Directions for var- 
nishing and cleaning, and notes on 
causes of cracking.” 

And he will be entertained—and the 
artist enlightened—when Taubes fol- 
lows an abbreviated itinerary through 
the Metropolitan Museum and points 
out the technical background and the 
state of preservation of works by mas- 
ters ranging from Taddeo Gaddi to Re- 
noir. This working-artist approach to 
historical paintings is in sharp con- 
trast to that of the aesthetic theorist. 
Laymen will find it refreshing, artists, 
revealing. And for Taubes, these Metro- 
politan treasures underline the validity 
of his technical conclusions. 

The book’s typography and design, 
too, are excellent. The Technique of Oil 
Painting deserves the highest recom- 
mendation. 


Lorenzo Latimer Dies 


- Lorenzo Palmer Latimer, veteran 
California landscapist, died in Berkeley 
on Jan. 14 at the age of 84. Mr. Lati- 
mer, who was an active teacher at the 
old Mark Hopkins Institute in San 
Francisco between 1893 and 1904, first 
attracted prominence with his paint- 
ings of redwoods and other landscape 
subjects from Sonoma County, Lake 
Tahoe and the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in the 1890s. He was awarded 
eight gold and numerous silver medals 
at various expositions, including the 
Pan-American, the Columbian and, most 
recently, the Golden Gate. He was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
San Francisco Art Association from 
1899 to 1917. 

Mr. Latimer is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Jennie Evelyn Latimer, and a son, 
L. Phelps Latimer, a professor at New 
Hampshire State University. 


Illustrators on Exhibition 


The Society of Illustrators Galleries 
at 128 East 63rd Street, New York, have 
scheduled two exhibitions, which are 
open free to the public each afternoon 
except Sunday. On view through Feb. 
7 are illustrations and paintings by 
John Alan Maxwell, and from Feb. 9 
to the 21st, sculpture and illustrations 
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U. S. ART CANVAS CO., Mfgrs. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


INDIAN ART OF THE UNITED STATES, by 
Frederic H. Douglas and Rene D’Har- 
noncourt. New York: Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; 220 pp.; 216 plates, including 
16 in full color; $3.50. 

Catalogue for the current Indian Art 
Show at the museum. Includes compre- 
hensive and well illustrated essays on 
various phases of America’s first art. 

® 


PorTINARI, His LIFE AND ArT, intro- 
duction by Rockwell Kent. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press; nine pages 
of text; 108 reproductions; $7.50. 

Josias Leao, Brazil vice-counsel at 
Chicago, tells of Portinari’s life and 
Rockwell Kent analyzes the popular 
South American’s art. The reproduc- 
tions, several in full color, give a wide 
view of this versatile man of paint. 

7 


THE STRUCTURE OF ART, by Carl Thurs- 
ton. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; 190 pp.; 72 illustrations; $2.50. 

More than a theory of aesthetics, the 
book treats of the concrete fundamen- 
tals of composition and design, and the 
psychology of appreciation. A factual, 
common sense approach to a topic too 
often befuddled by pedantic obscurities. 





A Discussion of Traditional Oil Techniques 
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e Grinding Colors 
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“This is the best organized and most com- 
prehensible book I have read on this subject.” 


—Peyton Boswell, Jr., Editor of The Art 
Digest and Author of Modern American Painting. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


WESTERN NEW YORK ANNUAL, April 


6 to May 11, at Albright Art Gallery. 
Open to artists of Buffalo & Western 
N. Y. counties (except Rochester). Media: 


oil, drawing, watercolor, pastel, prints & 
sculpture. No fee. Jury. $410 in prizes. 
Last date for return of cards: March 12. 
Last date for arrival of entries: March 
21. For cards & data write Mrs. Laurie 
E. Kaldis, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY’S 3ist ANNU- 
AL, March 1-23, at Morgan Memorial. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture & 
black & whites. Cash awards. Jury. Date 
for receiving exhibits: Feb. 21. For cards 
and data write Carl Ringius, Box 204, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
HONOLULU ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, March 4- 
18, at Honolulu Academy of Art. Open to 
members. All media. No fee. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for entries, March 4. For 
blanks write: Archie Eriksson, Honolulu 

Academy, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


New Haven, Conn, 


PAINT & CLAY CLUB’S 40th EXHIBI- 
TION, March 11-29, at Public Library, 
New Haven, Conn. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture & prints. Last date for arrival 
of entries: March 1. For entry cards 
write: Elizabeth B. Robb, 66 Vista Ter- 
race, New Haven. 


New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 115th ANNUAL, 
March 11 to April 9, Fine Arts Building, 
New York City. Open to all artists. Jury. 
No fee. Media: oil & sculpture. More than 
$3,600 in prizes. Dates for receiving en- 
tries & cards: Feb. 25 & 26. For cards and 
data write National Academy of Design, 
215 W. 57th St., New York City. 


INDEPENDENT’S 25th ANNUAL, April 17 
to May 7, in New York City. Open to all 
artists. All media. Fee: $5. No jury. No 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards: 
March 24. Last date for return of en- 
tries: April 12. For cards & data write 
Society of Independent Artists, Inc., 19 
Bethune St., New York City. 


ALLIED ACADEMY’S 10th SPRING SA- 
LON, April 3-24, at Academy of Allied 
Arts, New York City. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil & watercolor. No prizes an- 
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nounced. No jury. Last date for arrival 
of exhibits: March 29. For entry cards & 
data write Leo Nadon, Director, Academy 
of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., New York. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND’S OIL PAINTING ANNUAL, 


March 2 to 30, at Oakland Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil & oil tem- 
pera. No fee. Three juries (conservative, 
intermediate, radical). Cash awards. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 22. For 
information & cards write: Oakland Art 
Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG FINE ARTS CENTER'S 


ANNUAL, April 27 to May 19, at Fine 
Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. Open to 
residents & former residents of Ohio, Pa., 
Va., and W. Va. Media: Oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee: $1 plus $1 per 
crate. Last date for arrival of entries: 
April 7. For blanks write: Fine Arts Cen- 
ter, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S AMERICAN 


PAINTING EXHIBITION, opens Oct. 23, 
1941, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Open to American citizens who have 
not previously shown in a Carnegie Inter- 
national. Medium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in 
prizes. Closing dates and jurors to be 
announced later. For data write Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Department of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh. 


Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ARTS’ 58th AN- 
NUAL, March 2-30, at Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum. Open to all U. S. and Can- 
adian artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel. Fee: $1 to non-members. Jury. No 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards: 
Feb. 10. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
Feb. 15. For blanks write: Bernice Breck, 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 111 High 
St., Portland, Me. 


Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA ARTISTS’ 8th ANNUAL, April 
12 to May 15, at the Virginia Museum, 
Richmond. Open to artists born in Vir- 
ginia or resident for more than 5 years. 
Media: oil, sculpture, graphic arts, ceram- 
ics. Jury. Fee: $2 for non-members of the 
Museum. Purchase prize. Last date for 
return of cards: March 15. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits: March 24. For cards 


& data write Director Thomas C. Colt, 
Jr., Virginia Museum, Richmond. 
Seattle, Wash. 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 13th AN- 


NUAL, March 5 to April 6, at the Seattle 
Art Museum. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Media: blockprints, en- 
gravings, etchings, lithographs, monotypes 
and silk screen. Last date for return of 
entry blanks: Feb. 24. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits: Feb. 27. For prospectus 
write: Frieda Portmann, Secretary, North- 
west Printmakers, 1020 Seneen St., Seattle. 


In Weber 

Fine Art- 

ists’ Colors, 

quality is 

stressed. They 

are made from 

the finest quality, 
chemically pure pig- 

ments, ground with 

the utmost care in the 

best mediums. They are 
stronger, go farther, and, 
therefore, more economical 
in the long run. Ask your 
dealer for Weber Colors. 


CATALOG VOL. 700 AND 
COLOR CARDS ON REQUEST 


Fr. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearext Weber Dealer 





NEW YORK STATE EXHIBITION, 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE’S 22nd AN- 


NUAL, March 1-31, at the Springfield Mu- 
seum. Open to League members. Media: 
oils, watercolors, sculpture, graphic arts 
& crafts. Fee: $5 membership dues (less 
$2 for 60 day payment). Jury. $250 in 
rizes. Last date for entry cards and ex- 
hibits: Feb. 25. For blanks write: Miss 
Louise Lochridge, Secretary, 17 Garfield 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield, Mo. 


ALL-OZARK 11th ANNUAL, March 1-28, at 


the Springfield Museum, Springfield, Mo. 
Open to present and former residents of 
Missouri and neighboring States. Media: 
oil, watercolor & prints. Jury. No prizes 
announced. Last date for return of cards: 
Feb. 19. Last date for return of entries: 
Feb. 26. For cards & data write Deborah 
D. Weisel, secretary, Springfield Art Mu- 
seum, Springfield, Mo. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 
4-31, at Syracuse Museum. Open to all 
New York artists except those of New 
York City, Long Island, Westchester & 
Rockland counties. Media: oil & water- 
color. More than $3,000 in prizes. Jury. 
Fee: $2 for 1 entry; $3 for 2 to 4 entries. 
Last date for return of cards: April 7. 
Receiving dates for entries: April 14-19. 
For cards and data write Mrs. Ruth I. 
Coye, 428 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPO- 


RARY AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23 
to May 4, 1941, at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, D. C. Open to all American 
artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 
in prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards: Feb. 18. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Feb. 25 (in New York), March 
3 (in Washington, D. C.) For blanks and 
full information write: C. Powell Minne- 
gerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF THE FINE 


ARTS SCHOOL AND GALLERY, 415 
Jackson St., San Francisco. New show 
each month. Open to all artists. No jury. 
No prizes. Fee: $2 for each entry. Media: 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, graphic art & 
crafts. Last date for arrival of entries: 
10th of each month. For information write: 
Edward E. M. Joff, Director, Fine Arts 
School and Gallery, 415 Jackson St., San 
Francisco. 


Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 


Arts competition for $12,000 mural for the 
lobby of War Department Building. Wash- 
ington. Closing date for designs April 1. 
Jury: Boardman Robinson, Mitchell Sip- 
orin, Gifford Beal, Gilbert S. Underwood 
and William Dewey Foster (latter two are 
architects). Theme suggested: function of 
the War Dept. Apply: Edward Bruce, Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts. S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of 
Fine Arts competition for two sculpture 
groups and ohe relief for War Department 
Building, Washington. Amount: $24,000 
each. Jury: Wm. Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert Underwood and Wil- 
liam Foster. Closing date May 1. Apply: 
Edward Bruce, Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: 17th annual competi- 
tion for small soap sculptures in white 
soap for Proctor & Gamble prizes. Closes 
May 15. Three classes: Advanced Ama- 
teur, Senior and Junior. Prizes total $2,200. 
Apply for entry blanks to: National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York City. 


PHELAN FELLOWSHIPS: two fellowships 
in watercolor and sculpture, each worth 
$900, offered for 1941-1942 from the es- 
tate of the late Senator James D. Phelan. 
Applicants must be native-born Californi- 
ans between 20 and 30. Competition closes 
Feb. 15. Application must be made on 
special forms obtainable from the Phelan 
Award in Literature and Art, 507 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. 


ROME PRIZES: In lieu of sending its fel- 
lows to Rome, the American Academy in 
Rome will hold competitions in 1941 for 
five cash prizes of $1,000 each in the fields 
of painting, sculpture, landscape architec- 
ture, musical composition and architecture. 
Competitions are open to unmarried men, 
U. S. citizens, not over 30 years of age. 
Write for particulars (and state subject 
interested in) to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Last date for 
applications, March 1, 1941. 
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In a Workshop 


FROM BOSTON comes notice of a new 
type of art school which ideally supple- 
ments comments made on artists’ ma- 
terials in the Dicrest’s review of Ralph 
Mayer’s The Artist’s Handbook (see 
Dec. 15 issue). 

Taking cognizance of the American 
painter’s growing interest in his ma- 
terials, four Massachusetts experts— 
Frank W. Sterner, Rutherford J. Get- 
tens, George A. C. Holt and Grace W. 
Shepnhard—have founded in Boston the 
Painters’ Workshop, which will provide 
facilities for the study of grounds, pig- 
ments, mediums and varnishes, together 
with techniques, both old and new. The 
course, which began Jan. 9 and contin- 
ues two nights a week through May 8, 
includes lectures, demonstrations and 
practical application. 

Located in quarters at 687 Boylston 
St., the Workshop aims to “provide fa- 
cilities and opportunity for actual prac- 
tice and to encourage students to ex- 
periment with methods and materials.” 
An endeavor will be made to stimulate 
interest in craftsmanship and technical 
perfection and to develop familiarity 
with the basic principles for perma- 
nence in painting.” 

Staff members Sterner and Gettens 
are well known for their successful 
work with the Paint Testing and Re- 
search Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Art Project. On the Workshop's list of 
sponsors are Robert S. Chase, Thaddeus 
Clapp, W. G. Constable, Gardner Cox, 
George H. Edgell, William Emerson, 
Edward W. Forbes, Molly Luce, Martin 
Mower, Harley Perkins, James S. Plaut, 
Paul J. Sachs and Russell Smith. 


High Honor for U. of P. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
been awarded the gold medal of the 
American Group of the Societe des 
Architectes Diplomes par le Gouvern- 
ment as “the American University whose 
School of Architecture has the best rec- 
ord of accomplishment in the teaching 
of architecture during the past year.” 


California College Awards 


Three “distinguished student” schol- 
arships have just been awarded to John 
Lucas, Juanita Alkire and Nelle Penley, 
students at the California College of 
Arts and Crafts, San Francisco. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 
suit the individual painting. 
Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 
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W.P.A. Art Classes 


THE ART TEACHING division of the New 
York City W.P.A. Art Project reports 
that during 1940 more than 26,000 class 
sessions were held with an aggregate 
attendance of 300,000, or 10,000 weekly. 
Instruction is given in 59 centers lo- 
cated in New York City’s five boroughs 
and covers 23 phases of the fine and 
applied arts, taught by 150 teachers. 

Students run the gamut of the social 
and professional strata, and include 
prisoners on Riker’s Island, seamen, and 
the blind, who are active in sculpture. 
Together they constitute the biggest art 
school of all time—an unusual schoo! 
at which there is neither tuition nor 
compulsory attendance and where there 
are no race, creed or age restrictions. 

Because of the vastness of the pro- 
gram, the heterogeneous nature of the 
student body and the discrepancies in 
the ages and education of these stu- 
dents, progressive education methods 
are followed. These methods have the 
objective of fitting the course to the 
student rather than the student into 
an academic formula. Under this sys- 
tem students can enter classes at any 
time and if the exigencies of their life 
demands that they skip a few days or 
drop out.for a while, they can come 
back without formality or apology. 


New Brodovitch Classes 


The New School for Social Research 
in New York City is opening on Feb. 4 
two new workshop courses which will 
be conducted by one of the best known 
and most progressive art directors in 
the country: Alexey Brodovitch. Open 
to both beginning and professional art- 
ists, (who will work in separate sec- 


the hans hofmann 


tions), the course, running for 15 weeks, 
will cover poster design, layout, typog- 
raphy, advertising and fashion illustra- 
tion, newspaper and magazine make- 
up, book, package and product design, 
display, interior decoration, styling and 
art directing. 

Tuesday sessions will be devoted to 
laboratory and workshop practice, 
while the Wednesday sessions will con- 
sist of sketching. 


Into the Unknown 


Surrealism and its meaning in rela- 
tion to art and to life is the keynote of 
art activities during the next four 
weeks at the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City. Four exhibi- 
tions have been arranged, and during 
the course of each, Gordon M. Onslow- 
Ford, painter and lecturer, will discuss 
surrealism, basing his talks on the ex- 
hibits themselves. 

Current discussions grow out of an 
exhibition of ten early di Chirico works, 
which went on display Jan. 22. The next 
show, opening Feb. 5, features the work 
of Max Ernst, followed, on Feb. 19, by 
Rene Magritte’s and Yves Tanguy’s 
canvases. A group show opens March 5, 
comprising examples by Delvaux, Brau- 
ner, Paalen, Hayter, Seligmann, Matta, 
Onslow-Ford, Frances and others. 

The course, according to Onslow- 
Ford, “is quite frankly a plunge into the 
unknown and the little explored.” 


Win Columbia U. Awards 


The Boring Medal for excellence in 
design was this year taken by Gordon 
J. Wise, student at the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. The 
school’s fourth annual Illumination 
Prize was awarded to the entry of 
George T. Rockrise. 


school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street * new york city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 


morning: afternoon.evening 


summer department — provincetown, 
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classes 


mass. °¢ june-september 


MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


Deine LEY STREET Ais 2881 MASSACHUSETTS 





ART CLASSE 


DRAWING @ PAINTING » SCULPTURE » COMMERCIAL ART » WOOD ENGRAVING 
FRANK MECHAU in charge 

HARRY CARNOHAN 

HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER MARIOCOOPER HENRY J. MELOY 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


EAST HALL 
1145 Amsterdam Ave. 


REGISTRATION 
SECOND SEMESTER FEB. 3-8 
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Beginners and Advanced Students 
ENROLL AT ANY TIME FOR 
STUDY IN NEW YORK WITH 


GUY PENE 


DU BOIS 


Morning & afternoon classes in Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Daily personal 
criticism. 

SUMMER CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 1 
at Stonington on the Connecticut Shore 
(10 miles beyond New London) 
Write for folders giving particulars. 

20 West 10th Street © New York City 





BROWN ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 e¢ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
— 


ine «arts, advertising. Stage 


Puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacer training: BFA. degree 
pate Oldest school of art ap- 

plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 

OF A R T N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sealpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Ilestration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 


School term September 30 to May 25 


Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


214-216 East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
CONDUCTED BY 


URBICI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING » STONE CUTTING » WOOD CARV- 











ING @ LIFE DRAWING » CASTING » TERRA COTTA 
Summer School, Glacier Park, Mont. 












CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Paul Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 








ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





CHARLES CAGLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—CO-5-0759 
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Chrysler Collection 


[Continued from page 10] 


as a whole is peculiarly uneven, rang- 
ing from the peaks of Lembruck’s mag- 
nificent Kneeling Girl, Lurcat’s power- 
ful Forms and Picasso’s monumental 
classic of Deux Femmes Nues, down to 
the boring banality of Miro’s doodling 
Abstraction (No. 140), to Picasso’s mes- 
sy Sculpture Negre, wherein a saw- 
toothed female bites a considerable 
chunk out of a yellow bath-mat; and 
even down to Picasso’s uninspired Pro- 
ject for a Monument, wherein four bi- 
sexual bones do a neat conga against a 
blue backdrop. 

This unevenness of merit and artistic 
seriousness indicates that self-editing is 
as essential to the collector as it is to 
the artist. It confuses the sincere art 
lover who “gets” Braques’s The Light 
House but must surrender to pure con- 
fusion in front of such lightweight 
paintings as Braque’s La Plage, Ma- 
tisse’s Le Lecon de Piano, and Picasso’s 
Grand Danseuse d’Avignon. It also en- 
courages spectators—at least those 
whose irritability has a low boiling 
point—to make their own choice of ma- 
jor and minor exhibits. 

The exhibition would perhaps be twice 
as good aesthetically if Mr. Chrysler 
just forgot he owned half of the 341 
catalogued items. But it would not tell 
the story of Expressionist art with the 
same thrilling sense of historic evalua- 
tion. The collection remains in Rich- 
mond until March 4, after which it will 
be shown at the Philadelphia Museum 
from March 29 to May 11. 


Art History at N. Y. U. 


New York University has issued a bul- 
letin on lectures to be given by its staff 
members at the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Frick Art Reference Library and 
the University’s Institute of Fine Arts. 
Twenty-six lecture courses are listed, 
covering specialized aspects of art his- 
tory and criticism. Renowned scholars 
and experts, many with wide European 
backgrounds, are in charge. 


Syracuse Scholarships 


High school graduates contemplating 
college training in art are eligible to 
compete for scholarships being offered 
to talented applicants by Syracuse Uni- 
versity. There are two scholarships in 
art, one worth $400 and the other $200, 
both of which will be awarded on the 
basis of the applicant’s ability as indi- 
cated by samples of work submitted. 
Final date for application is June 26. 


“ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
_ OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, NW. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 





California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 
Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING . PAINTING . 
ILLUSTRATION . COMPAR 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVE 
INTERITOR DECOR 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
ate Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
children classes. Enroll at any time. 
Cotshegee. Edmund Greacen, W. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Four-year cena in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
lliustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ARCHDPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue on request. 

624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 





PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
ENROLL NOW 


THE INSTITUTE at tHe Acavemy oF music 
30 LAFAYETTE AVE. BROOKLYN ST 3-6700 





WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT : LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street « New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 


pERT PHOTOGRAPHY 
MIA 


A\DJE 





sparetime earnings—made easy .¥.1. Training! 
Personal coaching by leading photographers. Fascinating 
field, splendid opportunities. Black & White, Motion Pic- 
ture, and Color jotograp Personal attendance and 
Home Study Courses. Booklet ‘FREE! WN. Y. Institute of 
Photography, Dept. 97, 10 W. 33 St., New York, N. Y. 





ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertis- 
ing: $6.75 per inch. For information ad- 
dress: THe ArT Dicest, 116 East 59th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 
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1947 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 


NOV. thru MAY 


Start any time—Inquire today 


M A RASKO 1947 Broadway 


New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS ART 


School of 


“ndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMmeErciAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


RINGLING “n" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, roe. Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy gh Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 

Second Semester opens February 3, 1941 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


















Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1941 
Courses in Fine a, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 



















WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June to September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the A 





Now is the time to begin your Win- 
ter school advertising. Rates: $6.75 per 
inch. Address: ArT DIGEST, 116 E. 59 St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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57th Street in Review 
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der the French Modern influence. His 
new paintings puzzled Devree of the 
Times and Upton of the Sun. “Very pe- 
culiar oils,” said the former. “He seems 
to have parted company with the simple 
faith of the non-objective art,” wrote 
Upton, “and has returned to represen- 
tation of a sort and is delving around 
in his subconscious for inherited traces 
of the ancient culture of his race... 
makes it a trifle difficult for the alien.” 


Here and There 


“The stamp of sincerity” marks paint- 
ings by Beaufort De Laney, writes How- 
ard Devree in the Times. He gives a 
vigorous and promising account of him- 
self,” according to Melville Upton of 
the Sun. De Laney’s show was at the 
Vendome Galleries. 

Leontine Camprubi, sponsored at the 
Contemporary Arts Gallery, has fluffed 
up a golden glow in her canvases that 
gives them charm and warmth. Her 
Procession has fine movement, likewise 
her oil, Lento. “A sensitive and original 
talent,” says the Herald Tribune, “but 
one somewhat erratic and unstabilized.” 

Popular interest in the Women Geog- 
raphers’ show at the Argent Galleries 
has caused an extension of that group 
exhibition until Feb. 15. 

A new show by Herbert Tschudy, 
prominent member of the Fifteen Gal- 
lery group, is on view there and will 
be covered in the next issue. 

“Completely untrammeled imagina- 
tion” is the chief quality in Leon P. 
Smith, says Emily Genauer reviewing 
his work at the Uptown Gallery. “De- 
sign instinct with movement is another.” 

A debut exhibition by Leslie Randall 
starts the month at the Montross Gal- 
lery with a group of oil landscapes and 
portraits and also a number of tile- 
top coffee tables which the artist has 
designed. Miss Randall studied in Paris 
and under George Luks. She has ex- 
hibited previously only in group shows 
at Silvermine, Conn. 

The venerable New York Society of 
Ceramic Arts, 12 months away from 
its 50th anniversary, opens its annual 
exhibition on Feb. 5 with a large show 

at the National Arts Club. As usual 
this will comprise all types of ceramic 
work, gay and sombre, useful and other- 
wise. Selections this year by a jury 
composed of Russell Barnett Aitken, 
Richard F. Bach, Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, Hildreth Meiere, and Lawrence E. 
Barringer, president of the society. 

While the large show of religious 
paintings by Augustus Vincent Tack at 
the Macbeth Galleries did not bring 
forth any large amount of critical dis- 
cussion, it was received with respect- 
ful favor by most of the critics and 
was accorded a lengthy review by Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
ae ad: TAAL, 


- Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in echolarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


j WATERCOLOR 

0 HARA SCHOOLS 

WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZ. 

JAN. 15————TO MAR. I, 194! 


Write: Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor’s Corner, N. Court St., Tucson 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16. 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
information address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, étis Dezier, Lawrence 


Barrett Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 


Address: General Director, Colerade Springs, Colerado 


Boston Museum scrce 





° painting ° fresco 

e drawing ° anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ° advertising 
 silversmithing -« jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 


PORTRAITS e STILL LIFE e FIGURE 
Also Saturday Morning Class 
For Information Address 
JERRY FARNSWORTH, 1947 Broadway, Suite 626, N.Y.C. 
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OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
bo eg nl A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 







Illustrated catalog upon request. 
school offering degree 
Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


62nd year. Professional 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Summer 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 


Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Oregon’s American Art Week 

The report sent in by Mrs. F. R. Hun- 
ter, State Chairman of the Oregon 
Chapter, and Mrs. J.. C. Laughlin, State 
Art Week Director, clearly shows that 
1940’s accomplishment fer exceeds any- 
thing yet done in the state. More towns 
observed Art Week, and the publicity 
gives evidence of a noticeable difference 
in the attitude of the public. Sales were 
many; four hundred were made in Port- 
land, and the total for Oregon was 
about $1,000. Sales by individual artists 
and commissions total another $1,000. 
At the All-Oregon exhibition, 34 works 
of art were sold, netting about $850. 
Mrs. Hunter writes that many sales 
were not reported, but she considered 
$2,000 a fair estimate for the artists 
and art groups she knows of. 

Oregon has one event which should 
be copied elsewhere, that is, an annual 
benefit which pays the expenses of 
American Art Week in the state and 
makes possible splendid accomplish- 
ments during the year. The American 
Institute of Architects as their contribu- 
tion to Art Week held a “Design Dec- 
ade” exhibit which attracted more than 
3,000 visitors. 

Each year Oregon holds an American 
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2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 


Art Week jury exhibition under League 
auspices. This attracts many people, 
some from long distances, and is one of 
the high lights of Art Week. It brings 
in many new League members. The 
Portland Federation of Women’s Clubs 
sponsored a fine arts project to interest 
Junior Club women in art, and to bring 
about closer relations between future 
home-makers, art patrons, and creative 
artists. Miss Constance Fowler, whose 
oil The Country Church is one of our 
1940 Art Week prizes, has been most 
generous in lending her wood engrav- 
ings to schools, colleges and interested 
groups, and has had a one-man show at 
the Seattle Art Museum. The Portland 
Council of Churches took part in Amer- 
ican Art Week, and many new com- 
missions were given Portland artists 
by Portland’s churches. 

Miss Aimee Gorham, painter of last 
year’s Florence Marsh Memorial, won 
a national competition for a mural in 
the United States Building at the New 
York World’s Fair; she has been hon- 
ored by the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 


American Art Week Reports 
The reports for American Art Week 


To the Fine Arts Technics Permanent Pigments 
furnishes a list of painting materials restricted 
to only permanent colors formulated from time 
proven most durable constituents. 


OIL COLORS — WATER COLORS — DRY COLORS 


ALL carry the guaranteed complete statement of com- 
position on the label. 


ALL are full strength, tested quality pigments. 


ALL are so reasonably priced that there is no reason for 
any artist or student to use inferior colors. 


OIL COLORS—studio tubes—mostly at 25¢ and 50c 
Genuine Cobalt Blue 75c, Cerulean Blue $1.00 
WATER COLORS—FINE Artists Water Colors—34 Colors 


—25c¢ to 40c 


ARTISTS Water Colors—34 Colors 


—all 20c 


Our Informative BOOKLETS and COLOR CARDS will be 
useful to you and may be obtained from your Dealer or 
from us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
NORWOOD STA. 


PAINTINGS ENDURE 


This paint of Today will influence the Art of 
Tomorrow because its complete permanence will 
preserve the full brilliance and meaning of con- 
temporary work. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


of 1940 are better than ever. Maine’s 
fifty-two pound book, sent in by the 
State Art Week Director, Roger L. 
Deering, besides being a full record of 
accomplishment, is itself a work of art. 
The cover is of wood, and bears a large 
palette with “Maine, 1940” in inch-high 
wood letters. “American Art Week, No- 
vember 1 to 7” appears on a silver 
ground, with the League’s seal. The first 
page represents a map of Maine. From 
each county a red line runs to the name 
of the Chairman for each district. 


These are: Mr. Hurd, Oxford County; 
John Allen Sweet, III, Franklin Coun- 
ty; George D. Love, and Miss Flagg, 
York County; Mrs. Ethel Nickerson, 
Cumberland County; Mrs. Eleanor 
Stone, Androscoggin County; Mrs. H. R. 
Patterson, Piscataquis County; Mrs. 
Edith P. Brown, Kennebec County; Miss 
G. Worster, Penobscot County; Miss A. 
Pearson, Hancock County; Mrs. A. W. 
Higgens, Aroostook County; Miss M. 
Robinson, Waterville; Mrs. C. B. 
Holmes, Waldo County; Mrs. F. Mer- 
chant, Knox County; Leonard Dodge, 
Washington County; Mrs. E. L. Mont- 
fort, Lincoln County; Frank W. Cut- 
ting, Sagahoc County; G. R. Edwards, 
Curator Walker Art Museum. 


In 1939 fourteen counties observed 
American Art Week; in 1940 eighteen 
counties had active chairmen and large 
committees whose efforts brought art- 
ists and laymen into closer relationship. 


A section of the report is devoted to 
each county; there are innumerable 
newspaper clippings, and proclamations 
of Mayors and the Governor, urging the 
public to celebrate American Art Week. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 

154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 

NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 

NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 

130 West 57th Street, New York 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





ANNUAL MEETING: February 15th. 

TIME: 7 o'clock, Saturday Evening. 

Piace: Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Pric—E OF DINNER: $1.25, 
gratuities. 

ProckRaM: John G. Wolcott, State 
Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Chapter of the League, will pre- 
sent motion pictures of the work 
of this Chapter and of their ac- 
tivities for American Art Week. 
Miss Helen E. Cleaves, Director of 
Art Education in the Boston pub- 
lic schools, will speak and show 
a film of children at work in the 
Boston schools. Professional topics 
of interest to League members will 
be open for discussion during the 
dinner, and some announcements 
of wide interest are to be made. 

RESERVATIONS: Notices will be sent 
shortly to all League members 
and state officers. 

PRIZES FOR AMERICAN ART WEEK— 
1940: The awards of paintings and 
sculpture to the State Chapters 
will be announced. 


including 


Be Safe—Not Sorry 


The League is in receipt of letters 
from members who are being solicited 
to send pictures for illustration in a de- 
luxe art book. The League has made 
exhaustive inquiries as to this so-called 
firm and the person who signs as man- 
ager or major-domo, and we have been 
unable even to locate such a firm or 
person. Neither the Chamber of Com- 
merce nor the Better Business Bureau 
nor any of the publishing concerns seem 
to be able to give us any evidence which 
would lead us to believe this business 
has any substance back of it. 

We strongly urge all members who 
are asked to send in their work for in- 
clusion in books or for exhibits to com- 
municate first with the League, before 
they are led into signing any sort of 
contract or concluding any arrange- 
ments for the sale of their pictures. 

Recently the fake galleries and the 
fly-by-night publishers and the racket- 
eers in the art game have been turning 
up in greater numbers, and despite the 
League’s advice we find that many art- 
ists over the country are being taken 
in. So, when any proposition comes to 
you, and you are not sufficiently in- 
formed about the person or firm, please 
communicate with the League before 
you get into a jam, instead of after. 


Fake Galleries 


Apropos of the preceding article, the 
League has information that galleries 
which have been under a cloud before, 
and with which the League has had se- 
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rious trouble, are again opening up and 
soliciting our members for their patron- 
age. Again we importune you to com- 
municate with us first, before conclud- 
ing arrangements with any gallery 
about which you do not have explicit 
information or with which you have not 
had previous dealings. Consult the 
League before you let yourself in for 
any advances for participation or ad- 
vertising. 

These galleries or their managers are 
particularly smart and suave, and the 
general run of artists is too quick to 
seize what he thinks is an opportunity 
to show his pictures, without knowing 
that he is going to get any return for 
his money, or just how much advertis- 
ing he will have and where it will be 
placed. Please let us tell you the pit- 
falls before, rather than your telling us 
afterwards where you fell in. 


The Annual Dinner 


At the League’s Annual Dinner there 
will be several announcements of vital 
interest to the artists of the country. 
The report of the League’s activities in 
behalf of the artist’s equipment will be 
something that no artist in the United 
States can afford to miss. The League’s 
quiet and persistent efforts in this line 
for the past ten years have produced 
results beyond our hopes when we 
started in. 

Having produced his work, the artist 
has several rights in it, or should have, 
the same as authors and composers. A 
recent decision in the courts has made 
the League alert to the necessity of a 
hard and serious fight to re-establish 
these divisible rights of the artist, and 
to maintain them. Backed by other art 
associations and groups, the League is 
planning to carry on that fight. Plans 
will be outlined and thrown open for 
discussion at the Annual Dinner, and 
our consulting attorneys will be on hand 
to answer any questions. 


The Artist’s Problems 


The League has been pleased to re- 
cord the names of several new mem- 
bers who have joined because they have 
discovered the League is able to take 
up their battles which were beyond 
them. We are happy to have them, be- 
cause the League was organized to deal 
with artists’ problems. Nearly every 
artist sooner or later has a problem, 
and it would make the League’s work 
easier if we could have all of these peo- 
ple with us, helping to fight the battle 
before their particular sector is at- 
tacked. Every artist in the United 
States, be he easel painter, commercial 
artist, designer or instructor, should 
belong to the League, because it is 
dedicated to their serious problems. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Feb. 17: French 
Canadian Folk Painting. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts To March 3: 
Corwin Knapp Linsen. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art 7o Feb. 15: 
Local Painters. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 9: Elsa 
Hutzler and Alexander Clayton. 
Walters Art Gallery To Feb. 20: 

The Medieval City. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: West- 
ern New York State Artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Feb. 8-15: Water- 
colors, Dwight Shepler. 

Horne Galleries To Feb. 8: Paint- 
ings, Mary Rumsey; Watercolors, 
L. Gerard Paine. 

Guild of Boston Artists Feb. 3-15: 
Paintings, Louis Kronberg. 

Vose Galleries Feb. 3-15: 
Stevens. 

BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum (Weekdays 10-5, 
Sundays. 1-6) To March 9: Egyp- 
tian Art, Ist to 10th Century. 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 

Hareum Junior College To Feb. 12: 
Work by Edith Emerson, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Feb.; Color in Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Feb.: Art of Goya; 
20th Century French Paintings; 
Paintings, Peppino Mangravite. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n Feb.: Ed- 
ward T. Grigware, Leslie B. Buck, 
Karl Ouren. 

Kuh Gallery Feb.: Color in Mod- 
ern Art. 

Mandell Brothers 70 Feb. 13: Swed- 
ish-American Art Assn, 

Stevens Hotel Feb.: 2nd National, 
Socie’y for Sanity in Art. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum T7o Feb. 16: Litho- 
graphs, Toulouse-Lautrec; Etch 
ings, Jacques Callot. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College Feb.: 
Frede Vidar. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico; Contemporary 
Argentine Art. 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Feb. 18: 
10th Anniversary Show. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Feb.: Work of Dufy. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 15: Lone 
Star Printmakers; Feb.: Denver 
Artists Guild Annual. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Feb.: Work by 
Virginia True. 

GRINNELL, IA. 

Grinnell College To Feb. 2 
tercolors, William Zorach 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Feb.: 
9th Annual, Cumberland Valley 
Artists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 70 Feb. 19: 
Hartford Women Painters. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Meinhard-Taylor Galleries Feb. 3- 
23: Paintings, Millard Sheets. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Feb. 16: 
Oils, Forest Bess. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Feb. 4-17: Paintings, 
William Littlefield. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum Febd.; 
Dickerson. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art To 
March 15: 8th Annual, California 
Watercolors. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Boris Deutch; 
Cezanne to Picasso. 

Stendahl Galleries To Feb. 15: 
Sculpture, Carroll Barnes; To Feb. 
22: Max Band. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery Jo Feb. 15: 
Nashville Painters. 

Speed Memorial Museum To Feb. 
14: Kentucky and Southern Indi- 
ana Artists Annual. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Feb.: Watercolors, 
Andrew Winter; Berta Briggs. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Zo Feb. 10: Story of 
the Recorded Word. 
Milwaukee - Downer College 
Work by Malvina Hoffman. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts To Feb. 25: Pi- 
casso;: Forty Years of His Art. 
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Edith 


Paintings, 


2: Wa- 


William J. 


Fed.: 


Univ. of Minn. Gallery To Feb. 22: 
9th National Ceramics Show. 
Walker Art Center To Feb. 15: 
Ceramics, Ann Wright. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art 7o Feb. 23: Mil- 
lard Sheets Watercolors. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Feb.: American 
Primitives; Work by A. Walk 
owitz. 

Rabin-Krueger Gallery Feb. 
Sculpture, Milton Hebaild. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Public Library Feb.: 8-18: Land- 
scapes, Charles D. Hubbard. 

Yale Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 
24: Chinese Paintings. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum fo March 1: 40th 
Annual. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum 7o Feb. 
Paintings, Willard Cummings. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery Jo Feb. 
“The 13 Watercolorists.”’ 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of Four Arts 7o Feb. 
Contemporary American Art. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Nicholson Galleries Feb.: Time- 
less Art from Netherlands Indies. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Feb. 9: Work by 
Ben Wolf; To Feb. 23: Oils, June 
Groff and Jean Watson. 

Carlen Galleries To Feb. 15: Oils, 
Albert Urban. 

Pennsylvania Academy Feb.; 136th 
Annual, Oils and Sculpture. 
Plastic Club Feb. 5-13: Members 
Show. 

Print Club To Feb. 15: 13th An- 
nual, American Lithography. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 16; “The 
Artist as Reporter.’ 


8-28: 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Feb.; Cleveland 
Watercolor Society. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Feb. 9: Work by Fred- 
erick R. Sisson. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 3: 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. Collection. 
Valentine Museum T7o Feb. 14: 
“Antiquities of Colonial Dames.” 

RIVER FALLS, WIS. 

State Teachers College To Feb. 
17: Paintings, Frederic Whitaker. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Art Gallery To Feb. 28: 
Oils, Alison Clark; Drawings, Geo. 
Grosz. 

State Library Feb.: Prairie Print- 
makers. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 70 Feb. 16: 35th 
Annual, Paintings by American 
Artists. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery Feb.: Paintings, 
Marsden Hartley. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o Feb. 
23: Contemporary Ceramics. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor To Feb. 
22: Mrs. James Ward Thorne's 
Miniature Rooms. 

Paul Elder & Co. To Feb. 17: Mezx- 
ican Landscapes, Nacho Bravo. 

Museum of Art 7o Feb. 18: 8. F. 
Art Association Annual. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assn. Jo Feb. 8: Paintings by 
American Indians. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o March 2: Luis A. 
Acuna; A. G. Warshawsky; Mar- 
garet Tompkins. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College To Feb. 16: 
Paintings, Jon Corbino. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 20: 
“Modern Plastics and Their Use.” 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Feb.: Millard Sheets, 
Gina Knee and Russell Cowles. 
State Teachers College Feb.: Phila. 

Rotary Watercolors. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

College Art Gallery Heb.: Original 
Japanese Prints. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

State Teachers College Feb.: Por- 
tinari. 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Art Museum Feb. 3-23: 
Bronzes. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Feb.: Wa- 
tercolors, Frederic Whitaker. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Feb. 7: Oils, Joseph 
Goss Cowell; Watercolors, Mary 
K. Bryan, 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 23: 50th 
Annual, Society of Washington 
Artists. 

Smithsonian Institution To Feb. 26: 
Work by Ethel H. Hagen. 

WEST HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Perls Galleries To Feb. 20: Work 
by George Biddle. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Feb.: Kansas Water- 
colors. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum 7o Feb. 22: 
“Contrasts in Pictorial Represen- 
tation.” 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center Feb. 5-24: 8th 
International Photographic Salon, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 9; Index of 
American Design. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 

Butler Art Institute Feb. 7-March 
2: Watercolors, Winslow Homer. 


Chinese 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Gallery (52W8) 
Abraham Harriton. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Feb. 6-27: Paintings and Watercol- 
ors. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To March 11: New Paintings, 
Georgia 0’ Keeffe. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) Feb. 
8-14: Group Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Feb. 1- 
15: Soc. of Women Geographers. 

Artist-Craftsman (64E55) TJ7o Feb. 
15: “Art of Mosiacs in Modern 
Times.”’ 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Feb. 
11: Watercolors, John Clarkson. 
Art Students League (215W57) 
Feb. 4-22: Henry E. Schnaken- 
berg Murals. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
To Feb. 10: Stefan Hirsch. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57) To 
Feb. 15: Work by Members. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
American Artists of 19th and 20th 
Centuries. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Feb. 10: 2nd Annual, Oils and 
Watercolors, Six Americans. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
Feb. 4-18: Paintings, Watercolors. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Fed. 8: 
English and French Landscapes, 
19th Century French Painters. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Feb. 
3-15: Paintings, Nura. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jo Feb. 
8: Carlos Merida; Henri Laurens. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Feb. 3- 
15: Sculpture by the Blind. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Feb. 8: Leontine Camprubdi. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) Feb. 
5-12: Elizabeth B. Symonds. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) Feb.: 
American Art. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Feb.: 19th Century French Paint- 
ings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Feb. 8: Watercolors, Frederick K. 
Detwiller. 
8th Street Gallery (39E8) To Feb. 
10: Oils, Jerome Burnstyn. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Feb. 
16: James Guy. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Feb. 
8: Watercolors, Hérbert Tschudy. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Feb. 3-22: 
50 Contemporary Artists. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Feb. 15: “Landscapes in French 
Art from 1880-1900. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Feb. 22: Navajo Indian Weav- 
ings. 


To Feb. 8: 


Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt) To Feb. 15: 42nd Annual, 
Society of American Miniature 
Painters; Watercolors, Saul Ras- 
kin; Feb. 4-22: Cartoons, Rae- 
maekers. 
Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To Feb, 18: Masters of Modern 
Art. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) Feb. 3- 
22: Paintings, Charles Mager. 
Holland House (10 Rockefeller P|.) 
Feb.: Dutch-Colonial Heirlooms. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Febd.: 
Work by Armin Landeck. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Fed. 
8-15: Etchings, Enrico Glichten- 
stein; Feb. 3-28; Paintings, Elliot 
Orr. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Feb. 
15: El Greco Show. 
Kraushaar Galleries 
To Feb. 15: Paintings, 
Williams. 
John Levy Galleries (11E57) To Feb. 
15: French Scenes, Lucien Adrion. 
Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Feb. 10: Paintings, 8. C. De Regil. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Feb. 8: Viaminck, Early and Late. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Feb. 
4-24: Paintings, Peter Hurd. 
Matisse Gallery (51E57) To Feb. 
15: Modern French Artists. 
Mayer Gallery (41E57) To Feb. 8: 
Paintings, Federico Cantu. 
M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Feb.: 
Hogarth Prints. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82. 
Weekdays 10-5, Sundays, 2-5) 
Feb. 6-28: French Masterpieces, 
David to Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Feb. 3-22: Zoltan Sepeshy. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Feb. 
8: Watercolors, American Artists. 
Montross Galleries (785 Fifth) Feb. 
8-15: Paintings, Leslie Randall. 
Morgan Library (29E36) To Feb. 
28: “The Animal Kingdom.” 
Morton Galleries (130W57) To Feb. 
8: Watercolors, Minnie Mikell. 
Museum of City of N. Y. (5th at 
103, Daily 10-5, except Tuesdays: 
Sundays 1-5) Feb.: “Architectural 
Wonders of Their Day.” 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53, 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays, 12-6) 
Feb.: Indian Art of the United 
States. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) Feb. 5-26: N. Y. Ceramic So- 
ciety. 
New Art Circle (543 Madison) To 
Feb. 28: Charles Hutson Memorial. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Feb.: 
Gallery Group Show. 


(730 Fifth) 
Esther 


N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Park W, Daily, except Mon- 
days, 10-5, Sundays, 1-5) Feb.: 
Work of David E. Cronin. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
Feb. 10: Paul Klee. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) To 
Feb. 15: Glen Ranney. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Feb.: “Honest Americans.” 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Feb. 
8-15: Paintings, Max Jimenez. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Feb. 8: 
Elisee Maclet Memorial. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Feb.: 
Good Prints. 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) Feb. 
3-22: Kenneth Hayes Miller. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr., Daily, except Mondays 1-5) 
Feb. 9-23: American Abstract Art- 
ists. 

Robert-Lee Gallery (69E57) To Feb. 
20: Sharaku, Hokusai and Hir- 
oshige Prints. 

Sachs (817 Madison) To Feb. 15: 
“African Primitive Art.” 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Feb.; 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Feb. 3-15: Paintings, Louis Bosa. 

Jacques Seligmann Gallery (5E57) 
Feb.; French Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Feb.: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
To Feb. 7: Work by John Alan 
Mazxweil. 

Sterner Galléry (9E57) To Feb. 8: 
International Group, Contemporary 
Painters. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Feb.: Al- 
berto Eno. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Feb. 6: Leon P. Smith. 
Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Feb. 
8: Paintings, Georges Braque. 

Vendome Galleries (59W56) Feb. 
2-15: Group Show. 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) Fed. 
3-21: Carinna de Berri. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) Feb. 
3-21: Lily Cushing Emmet. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Feb. 3-22: Religious Art, Old and 
New. 

Whitney Museum (10W8, Daily 1- 
5, except Mondays) To Feb. 19: 
1941 Annual, Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sculpture, Watercolors, Draw- 
ings and Prints. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To 
Feb, 15: Work by Ernst and Karin 
Van Leyden. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
8: Charles Smith Abstractions. 
Zborowski (460 Park) Feb.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 
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